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tEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL: SKETCH BY ELMES FOR TREATMENT OF SOUTH FRONT 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE LIBRARY AND SOME OF ITS CONTENTS. 
By C. Harrison Townsenn | &. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd April 1912. 


HfeN the Council paid me the compliment of asking me to read a Paper on some of 
the contents of the Library, I accepted their invitation hardly realising how great 
my initial difficulty would be in selecting my material from the various alternative 

choices its shelves offer. Only those who have carefully and systematically examined our 
collection of books, for instance. know how fortunate we are in possessing many rare volumes 
of early works on architecture which are of exceptional interest. 

Thus, the Library contains an extremely rare first edition of ** The First and Chief 
Groundes of Architecture,”’ by John Shute (1563), which is now. by the permission of the 
Council, about to be published in fac-simile by Country Life. We have, from the Royal 
Library of France, the *‘ Recueil d’Estampes de différents auteurs concernant les batiments, 
les tapisseries, tableaux, conquétes et autres sujets qu’on trouve dans les maisons royales ”’ 
Paris, 1660-69), a magnificent series of twenty-two folio volumes, with wide margins, and 
many extra prints (and, in some cases, reversed prints, probably unique), of the superb 
engravings. ‘To this volume alone a paper might be dedicated. Our collection of the works 
of Vitruvius approaches being a complete one, and numbers sixty-eight volumes in Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, and English, ranging downwards in date from the 
‘editio princeps *’ of 1482-92. Again, and here I must stop with my illustrative examples of 
some of the more important of our books. we have. besides Alberti’s ‘* De re A&dificatoria ”’ 
1512) and others of his works, his ‘‘ Hecatomphila.’’ a volume which, if not very germane to 
architecture. is still excessively rare and almost unknown. 
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When considering the scope of my Paper one course I entertained was to pass in review 


some such works as those I have mentioned, with the object of pointing out to members out 
le or hand-book to a recognised body of 


p ssession of them, and of pr viding a kind of guide 
highly interesting and useful material. The objection to my choice of this as my subject was 
firstly, the utter impossibility of condensing a consideration of even the most important. of 


these volumes within the limits I am allowed, and, secondly, the difficulty I should hav: 


found in producing anything which would have been very far removed from a bare catalogu 
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SCENI FOR THE Qt N’S MASQ OF INDIANDS: INIGO JONES. 


and list of books—useful, most certainly, but not very entertaining. The interest in a volume 
can, after all, be but meagre. unless it lies before one for reference and examination—a course 
manifestly out of the question under our circumstances. 

There is no doubt that such a list—a kind of catalogue raisonné—giving some short 
description of noteworthy and rare books would be exceedingly useful, even though it disturbed 
the rest of many years which some of our volumes have enjoyed on their shelves. It is to be 
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hoped that some book-lover may find time for its preparation, and I can promise him—what 
il work in a library must be—a delightful and engrossing task. 

The Library of the Royal Institute of British Architects can make no claim to sentimental! 
onsideration based on an early foundation. Nor can it point to shelf after shelf of 
incunabula and other rare volumes as an appeal to the bibliophile. It is not a collector's, but. 
primarily and essentially, a working library, and of its contents those that possess rarity lo 
not find place in its cases on that account, but rather because of their practical utility. Nor, 
again, compared with many specialising collections, is it very extensive. Its scope is almost 





entirely restricted to the confines of our own one subject—architecture—and so its 20,000 
volumes cannot be put into comparison with libraries covering more extended and diverse 
fields, such as those of the War Office (80.000 volumes), Lincoln’s Inn (72,000 volumes), the 
Goldsmiths’ Company's Library of Economics and Literature (50,000 volumes), and the 
Society of Antiquaries (40,000 printed books and MSS.). 

We are, nevertheless, happy in possessing a considerable number of original architec- 
tural drawings, either designs, or sketched or measured drawings of existing buildings, in 
many cases executed by men of note, and ranging from, say, Scamozzi, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to Burges and Nesfield of our own time. ‘Thinking that the very existence of much of this 
material must be unknown to most of us, it occurred to me that it might be useful to lay 
some of it before you to-night, avoiding as far as possible the catalogue-enumeration danger. 
und alleviating what dryness may be inherent in the subject by the help of the lantern illus- 
trations thrown on the screen. 

or more than one reason I do not propose to deal with more than a very few of one 
noteworthy portion of our collection of original drawings. The very valuable Burlington- 
Devonshire collection (which, thanks to the initiation of Mr. Crace, was in 1894 placed in th 
custody of the Institute), consists of no less than seventeen bound volumes, and upwards of 
300 miscellaneous drawings. It is manifestly impossible that a full consideration of these 
would allow me to discuss adequately any of the other contents of the Library. Again, I think 
we all recognise—his Paper of last session gives us claim to do so—that this collection may 
justly be looked upon as the particular province of Mr. Gotch, and I trust that when the 
unnotated catalogue, upon which Mr. W. G. Keith, our Assistant Librarian, is spending much 
time and care, is ready to be placed in the hands of the members, it will be accompanied by 
one of Mr. Gotch’s critical and illuminating Papers. 

We do not own many drawings of early date. Our oldest is one the delicate and faint 
line of which prevents the possibility of my having an illustration of it made. It is a sheet 
containing drawings on both sides, and was presented to the Library in 1867 by Sidney Smirke, 
Who was the younger brother of the better known Sir Robert Smirke.* A letter of explanation 
accompanied his gift, in which he explains that he had bought it at an old print-shop some 
thirty years previously, and goes on to say : 

“Considering the old and coarse make of the paper on which the sketches are drawn. 
und considering that the drawing had all the same stains and evidences of age thirty years ago 
that it has now: considering also the freedom and dexterity of the execution of the sketches. 
and the creat improbability that fifty vears ago, or indeed at any time within at least the last 
two centuries. anyone would have been likely to show such masterly dexterity in sketching 
ornament in the old German style, and such familiar knowledge of its peculiarities : taking 
all these matters into consideration I am so sanguine as to incline to the opinion that thes: 
sketches are really the production of an artist of the fifteenth century.”’ 

Tam myself disposed to think the ascription of date is a little too sanguine. and that ili 


Metal Work. Original sketches on both sides of one sheet, apparently the work of an artist of the fifteenth 
century. 
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sketches—the German character of which is, as Smirke says, obvious—come more probably 
from the early part of the sixteenth century. 

Amongst some drawings consisting of the plan and elevation of the principal fagade and 
staircases of the Villa di Papa Giulio, near the Porta del Popolo, Rome, is one labelled 
‘Original drawing by Scamozzi.’’ ‘This portion of the villa, however, was built for 
Julius III. not by Scamozzi, but mostly by Vignola, though completed by Ammonati, to 
whom Letarouilly, in his Edifices de Rome Moderne, ascribes the whole of it. It seems more 
than likely that the drawing is not by Scamozzi, though certainly a nearly contemporaneous 
work, and perhaps, as Mr. Millard has suggested, ‘‘ a measured drawing from the actual build- 
ing.’’ Comparison with the large collection of Scamozzi’s drawings at Vicenza would prob- 
ably clear up the point. ‘The building as erected shows considerable variations as regards th 
plan (cf. Lubas and Debret’s (2uvres complétes de Vignola, plate 64) from the sketch in the 
Library, but the elevational treatment is on much the same lines as the drawing, though, for 
instance, the niches on the first floor have, as executed, no pediments. 

There are two drawings—exterior and interior architectural compositions—by Jacob van 
der Ulft (1627-1688),* drawn in Indian ink, and delicately touched with wash. 

A volume of drawings and sketches by Fatali, presented to the Library by Professor 
Donaldson, contains eighty drawings of scenes and altar-pieces, mostly in quite a florid and 
rococo manner, drawn in brown ink and washed in with bistre or sepia.t The drawing shows 
alternate designs of one of these altar-pieces. The date of the work is about 1713, as is 
evident from a letter inserted in it addressed to Fatali’s son, who, it would seem, himself drew 
some of the sketches, probably those which are somewhat more careful and quiet in drawing 
and more restrained in design. 

Belonging to the Salvin collection are five valuable sheets of drawings which, there is 
every reason to believe, are from the hand of Inigo Jones. ‘Two of these represent a pro- 
scenium designed, in the one case, for the masque of ** Juno’s Court, 1688,’’ and in the other, 
for the ‘‘ Queen’s Masque of Indiands, 1634 ’’ [fig. 1]. The latter of these was, however, I 
find, actually used for the performance of Davenant’s Masque of the *‘ Temple of Love ’’ in 
1635. We know that this is so from the description in the book of this masque, published in 
that year, where the ‘‘ Front ’’ or proscenium used is thus described :— 

‘*On the one side upon a basement sate an Indian on a white elephant, his legges 
shortening towards the neck of the beast, his tires and bases of severall coloured feathers 
representing the Indian Monarchy: on the other side an Asiatique, in the habit of an Indian 
borderer, riding on a Camell.’’ 

In the ‘* Masque of Indiands,’’ four chariots took their place at the rear of the procession, 
and of one of these we have Jones’ sketch, thus described :—*‘ All after the Roman forme 
adorned with much embossed and carved workes, and wrought with silver in his severall 
colours.”’ 

There is also a design for a scene, as to which it should be mentioned that the masque 
stage was arranged with a series of gradually advancing wings or flaps, then called ‘‘ shutters,”’ 
so that the stage space left for the performers was triangular on plan. Another drawing of a 
smaller front, two sword handles, and a cartouche in red chalk do not seem to be from 
Jones’ hand. 

In the Crace Collection of Views of Old London, in the British Museum, is a series 
of four prints engraved by Loggan, representing four triumphal arches thus described : 


* Van der Ulft (J.), Sketches : Italia positions, 1666. Sketches, by 


; ver | Fatali and others. Altars, staireases, «&c., 
+ Fatali (G.), of Cremona. Architectur Dra 


ings and with MS. notes, circa 1713. 
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FIG. 2,—DESIGN FOR TRIUMPHAL ARCH ERECTED IN LEADENHALL STREET, 1661. 
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‘Arches erected for thy entry ol King Charles into London on his Restoration, April iy A 

1661.’’ Of these we have in the Library the original drawings, about the same size as the 

engravings, and executed in light ink, with an Indian ink wash, though the engravings vary 
somewhat from the originals. ‘The designs represent : 

The arch in Leadenhall Street commemorating *‘ Monarchy Restored ”’ [ fig. 2] 
The areh near th 
Royal Exchange,  com- 





an 
seve 
evra 











sien for a monument which was not executed, 


two inscriptions are omitted. There are also other drawings, 


father, Francesco. Of the Galli family (who adopted the name of 

the case of the Fontana family, several members of different gen 
* Architectural Drawings and Sketches, by G. P. Gabriel; P. Puget; M. 

Panini; G. G. Bibiena; F. G. Bibiena; G. G. Servandoni; D. Louis; R. Palaggi 

G. M. Oppenord; P. Neefs; I. Moucheron; B. Cellin others, circa 1780. 

V. é&; C. de Wailly; J. B. or P. De La Fosse; J. A. 











memorating Loyalty 
Restored.”’ 

The arch near White- 
friars Fleet Street, 
illustrating ‘*‘ A Garden of 
Plenty.’’ 

The 
Street 
erected 


in 


Wood 
Cheapside, 
‘A Temple of 


arch near 


in 
Concord.’’ 


We 


remarkable 


now come to a 


volume con- 
sisting of 120 drawings by 
some of those draughtsmen 
of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century, 


who. I am afraid, come 
within the category of 
those lately described by 


Blomfield — as 
builders — of 
Chateaux d’ Espagne.’ 
indefatigable and unprofit- 
able 
The 


executed 


Professor 


* industrious 


designers in the air.”’ 
book contains sketches 
in pen-and-ink. 
or sepia, or Indian ink 
We 
Giuseppe 
bably — executed 


1720 and 17380, 


find in it some 
Galli, 
between 


wash. 


by pro- 


consisting 


principally of theatrical 
decorations and designs 
for scenes. One of the 


drawings is probably a de- 


for in the engraving of it by Pfiffel we find the 


somewhat inferior, by his 


Bibiena), there were, as in 


rations noted as architects. 


Tesi; E. L. 
P. E. Speeth; 


Boullée; J. Bénard ; 
C. Schut; and 
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and more particularly as designers of *‘ prospettive ’’ of theatrical scenery and arrange- 
ments. 

There is also a pen-and-ink drawing | fig. 3]. of about the same date, by Oppenord, who 
was a pupil of Mansart, and the architect, amongst other work, of the transepts of St. Sulpice. 
lle has been deseribed by Mr. W. H. Ward as an author of ** wild designs ’’—a phrase which 
we may probably think justified by the fact that it was he who, about 1715, introduced the 
‘style rocaille,’’ resulting in his being called the ‘* pére du genre rocaille.’” We have a 
drawing, however, which shows him in his more quiet and restrained manner. 

We find some good drawings of a scenic and barocco design by Panini | fig. 4|. known as a 





FiG.’ 4,— VIEW, OF:-COURT: PANINI 


painter of the Campagna and of Roman ruins, by whom the Institute possesses an oil painting 
of the Colosseum on its walls in the Council Room. 

By Pierre Puget, who was not only an architect, and a ‘‘ great sculptor ’’ (as he is termed 
by Mr. W. H. Ward), but a painter also, and was, on these three qualifications, called by his 
flattering admirers in his own day the ‘‘ Michelangelo of France,’’ there are also some 
examples. Amongst these is a sketch for alternative treatments of an archway. This 
‘universal genius,’’ during his stay in England, designed Walpole House, in Bloomsbury, 
on the site on which the British Museum now stands. 

By Després is an important drawing in water-colour of the Celebration of High Mass, 
more noteworthy, perhaps, for its figures and accessories than for its architecture, and 
executed evidently about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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There are several designs for ceilings, painted 
with perspectived columns and balconies in the 
manner of the time. These are all by unknown 
hands. 

There is a drawing of a Candelabrum in brown 
ink [fig. 5], on the margin of which is written: 
’ Ascribed to Benvenuto Cellini,’’ but I think we may 
leave the ascription without further discussion. 

By Schut, of Antwerp, a pupil of Rubens, is a 
heavy and uninspired drawing of an altar, and 





columned altar-piece. 

Another anonymous drawing [| fig. 6] is a rather 
fine conception of an approach to a palace. 

The last illustration in the book, and the on 
engraving, is the prize design for a competition in 
Lyons in 1784 by Henri Marlet, which, perhaps, 
points to an early ownership of the volume. 

John Talman, son of the elder Talman, who 
designed Chatsworth for the first Duke of Devonshire. 
vas an architect of considerable note in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. As a volume of his sketches 
and plans* shows, he carried out, amongst others, 
houses for Lord Carlisle and a house for *‘ Ye Lord 
Devonshire at Lambs’ Conduit Fields.’’  Befor 
practising, he travelled to Rome with W. Kent, and 
in the present volume the outline views of the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Wael bear his initials. It also 
contains some drawings in brown ink of stained glass 
in the church at Upton [fig. 7]. the draughtsmanship 
of which shows a curiously good feeling for such work. 
considering the period (1708) of its execution. The 
Englishman, after his grand tour especially, was even 
then somewhat “‘ Italianate,’’ and the notes on these 
drawings are written in a curious mixture of ordinary 
Italian with English heraldic terms. There is not 
much doubt, however, that these sketches were not 
drawn by Talman himself. It is probable that the 
coloured designs at the end of the book for interior 
decoration, largely in marble and relief plaster, are 





























from his hand. 

In a folio volume of drawings of Whitehall 
Palace, an early owner, the Rev. George Mortimer, 
has inserted the following note: ‘‘ We have always 
been given to understand that these are the original 
drawings of Whitehall Palace.’’ The book, however, 
contains manifestly the drawings made for Kent's 

























* Talman (J.), Architectural Drawings with Sketches on the Rhine, 
Danube, and Wael, and of the stained glass in Upton Church, a 
1698 











FIG. 5.—SKETCH FOR CANDELABRUM. ATTRIRUTED TO 
BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
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edition of the works of Inigo Jones (1727) by Flitcroft,* who was not only an accomplished 
and delicate draughtsman, as these pencil drawings show, but an architect of note in his day. 
it was he (and not Hawksmoor to whom it is usually assigned) who was the designer of 
t. Giles-in-the-Fields. He was buried at Teddington, where the inscription on his tomb- 
-tone refers to him, after a somewhat earlier custom, as ‘‘ Master Mason.”’ 

The original drawings of R. Wood’s ‘‘ Ruins of Palmyra’’ and *“‘ Ruins of Balbee or 
lieliopolis ’’+ are contained in two large volumes of very laboriously careful sketches. These 
were not drawn by Dawkins, Wood’s partner, as has been suggested, principally, I imagine, 
hecause one of the volumes contains, as a kind of frontispiece, a copy of a portrait of Dawkins 





FIG. 6..-ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION. 


by MeArdell, mezzotinted by Hamilton. The engraving ascribes to Dawkins the great 
discovery of the site of Palmyra. The drawings, elaborated from Dawkins’ rougher sketches, 
by J. P. Borra, are as we know them in Wood’s volumes. ‘The latter, who refers in the 
Balbec volume to Dawkins as having ‘‘ made the sketches and measures ’’ for the work, in a 
somewhat rotund if not fulsome manner, expresses his thanks thus :—*‘ 'l'o join Mr. Dawkins’ 
name with mine (when I must still continue to be the sole gainer) is. I fear, little less than 
impertinent, but it is the impertinence of gratitude, which, like love, is never more awkward 
in its declaration than when it is most sincere and in earnest.’’ Though Dawkins seems to 
have done the lion’s share, if not the whole, of the drawings, this turgid sentence is the only 
Way in which Wood carries out his promise to associate his colleague’s name with the work. 


literoft (H.), Drawings after the designs of I. Jones the Desart, 1753; Ruins of Balbec, otherwise Heliopolis, 
for the Palace at Whitehal?. in Celo-Syria, 1757. 
Wood (R.), Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor in 
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There is a volume of sketches by Chambers and Yenn,* the latter of whom was Si: 
William’s pupil, and became an architect of some distinction and an R.A. The drawings 
consist of ‘‘ designs for fronts, projects for staircases in the grand manner, garden-houses,”’ 
&e.. but. being unsigned, it is not possible to ascribe the drawings to either of the two artists. 








STAINED GLASS, UPTON CHURCH. JOHN TALMAN. 


In 1784, George Hadfield received the Gold Medal, and in 1790, the travelling studentship 
of the Royal Academy. He made use of his tour abroad to make measurements, and collect 
data for the restoration of the Temple of Fortune at Palestrina, or Praeneste, near Rome. He 


Chambers (Sir W.) and Yenn (J.), Architectural Sketches. 
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associated with himself in the work Sig. Colonna, evidently a member of the family of the 
rmer owners of the Palazzo Colonna—that mountain fastness formed out of a corner of 
his huge building, and in the possession, since the seventeenth century, of the Barberini 
| adie The restoration scheme is shown in six be autifully tinted drawings,* one of which. 
jill of minute detail, is no less than eight feet long. Indeed. they are all of too great a size. 
and too full of small and 
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ancient Temple of Fortune. a ' i 
It is interesting to : f > \ If | / 
know, by the by, that cy , 2 
Hadfield may be further 4 


remembered as the archi- 
tect of a considerable por- 
tion of the Capitol of 
Washington. 

The Library possesses 
the original water-colour 
drawings by James Stuart? 
from which the engravings 
were made for Stuart and 
Revett’s ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Athens,’’ and also a small 
volume of his sketches 
and MS.  notes.t The 
latter probably covers some 
of the ground of Stuart’s 
visit, vid Holland, to 
Rome in 1742, and con- 
tains fifty-five pages of 
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landscapes raw Wi Ly fg . is 

apes, drawn, with « ),, FP hel di tha Oris hel, 
some breadth and appre- 4 


ciation, in pen-and-ink. | - 
There are several sketches 
of the Pisani villa and 
gardens, and I give, as an illustration of Stuart's method of making his note-book 
memoranda, his little drawing of San Bernardino, Verona [fig. 8]. The manuscript 
notes let one a good deal into the interesting personality of the man, and of his 
attitude to art. It begins with ‘‘a chronology to see the relation of time in which the good 


PIG, 8.—SAN BERNARDINO, VERONA. JAMES STUART. 


Preneste: Views of the City and Remains: Ground + Stuart (J.), Sundry Sketches in Greece. 
Plan and wn Restoration of Temple. 6 sheets. G. t Stuart (J.), Sketch-book. 
Hadfield and. . . Colonna, 1791. 
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colourists lived, to see how they might be obliged to one another,”’ and the ground covered by 
his list is from Titian to Spagnoletti. His notes are entirely about painting, and deal very 
largely with the colour side and theory of the art. His spelling, and indeed his grammar, 
show individuality, if not eccentricity, and he deals hard knocks to the future critics o! 
what he ealls his ** filosophy,’’ to whom he refers as ‘‘ our modern professors whose ignorance 
and self-sufficiency will be alarmed at the attempt, and who will not fail to treat as a pedant 
and a dreamer whoever shall talk of their art in a manner they do not understand.’” — Amongst 
the many little treatises which he began and never finished is one dealing with ‘‘ The Laws ot 
Opake Objects,’’ and of ** Shaggy or Downy Objects.”’ 

The large drawings, which, as I have said, were engraved for ‘‘ The Antiquities,’’ are 
twenty in number, and are executed in water-colour with a somewhat too liberal use of body 
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FIG. 9 SECTION OF THE PANTHEON. T. HARDWICK. 


white which has in many cases changed sadly in colour, and, in others, shows a tendency to 
flake off. We have hanging on the walls four of these—the ‘‘ General View of Athens from 
the Aqueduct of Hadrian,’’ which forms the frontispiece of the first volume, a ‘‘ General View 
of the Acropolis,’’ the ** Erechtheum,’’ and the ** Temple of Theseus.’’ The engraving work 
has been excellently carried out by Walker and Lepiniére, and with much faithfulness to the 
originals. The latter engraver, however, has allowed himself the license of improving in his 
plate the composition by the introduction, in one or two cases, of accessory figures, as reference 
to the book will show. The introduced figure in the engraving may perhaps be taken as that 
of Stuart's partner, Revett, claiming an equal right to be introduced into the view. They are 
both also represented in their Eastern costume in the view of the ‘‘ Incantada,’”’ vol. 3, 
ch. ix. p. 1. 

There are in the Library nine large drawings by Hardwick—plans, elevations, and sections 
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if the Pantheon from his own measurements.* Of these [ fig. 9], T show one on the wall, and 
another as a slide. Another large volume by him is a scrap-book in which have been mounted 
sketches and measured drawings, most of which he made in 1778. These include several sheets 
if the west end of St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, the Villa Madama, and *‘ a plan composed by 
M. Le Gay.”’ The latter, an architect of note (whose name should have more rightly been 
siyven as Le Geay), left France for Berlin in the middle of the eighteenth century, where he 
found his royal patron a difficult and impulsive client. Indeed, his precipitate departure from 
Berlin was due to the fact that the King, insisting on a window opening down to the floor as the 
only door to the Palace, met the architect’s natural objection with a burst of anger, and lifted 
his cane threateningly. Le Geay instinctively placed his hand on his sword-hilt—an act of daring 
which made him think it wise to leave Berlin 
for his native country very abruptly indeed. 
This conscientious, but not very inspired, | 63 et @ 4 
hook is the work of the father of the better- | ge | s 
known Philip Hardwick. He was a pupil of y na ‘ oe | j \ 
Chambers, and obtained, in 1768, the first el NA, tae t Pret 
silver medal offered at the Royal Academy < ; +7 ! 
for the class of architecture. His best-known i oe ~ BKB 7 BF 
London work is the Parish Church of St. ro I SESE i 
Marylebone, and he also did some not very ' ——— ee aan 
satisfactory alterations to Inigo Jones’ St. a Y 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. Perhaps one of his : i 
claims to fame is that J. M. W. Turner was { / 
ut one time in his office. 
To those who are interested in the work 
of the late eighteenth century, when the 
influence of the Adam brothers was supreme, 9 | _7 = 
the book of sketches of ornamental friezes pend iin 60 i > PY, hers Sa 





from original models in the possession of ; 2 
Joseph Rose will appeal.t The Rose family 
were engaged in the execution of plaster . Fein FN | 
enrichments, for which they made the models we ' * 
from the designs of Wyatt, Stuart, and the t ., ! 
two Adams [fig. 10]. The drawings, 330 in Bar 
number, were executed by Joseph Rose, the oo 
son, and the artist member of the firm. \ ‘ y 
in 1782. 
By Sir Robert Smirke (of whom, as you FIG. 10,—PLASTER FRIEZES, JOSEPH ROSE (AFTER J. ADAM). 
know, we possess a bust, which is in the 
(Common Room), we have eleven large water-colour drawings,} executed during his travels in 
Naples, Sicily, and Greece, between 1801 and 1805. These include a good drawing of the 
‘Temple at Augina, labelled as the Temple of Zeus, but now identified as the Temple of Aphaia. 
The Athens drawings are of interest as giving us the original state of the remains before the 
clearance away of the added and obstructing buildings. I also show his drawing of the 


Temple of Zeus, Athens. 


* Hardwick (T.), Original Drawings of Buildings in original models in his possession, 1782. 
Italy. t Greece, Architectural Views and Sheet Drawings, 


+ Rose (J.), Sketches of Ornamental Friezes, from the by Sir R. Smirke. 
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There is a volume by Henry Parke,* an architect of the early nineteenth century, whose 
name should be known to members of the Institute as the designer of the medal which was 
given by his brother-architects, in 1885, to Sir John Soane, and the use of which is allowed us 
annually for the Soane Medallion. Parke’s widow presented these 500 and 600 drawings, 
which are the result of his tour through Italy, Sicily, Greece, and—a somewhat rarer place to 
visit in his days than in ours—Egypt, in 1824. Many of his measured drawings were done in 
conjunction with his fellow-architect, Scoles, of whom there is a framed portrait on our walls. 
Parke was not, on the whole, a very good artist, and his two smaller sketch-books are mainly 


—S3ECTION OF ST. PETER'S, ROME. J. GOLDICUTT. 


rough notes. One of the large volumes is mainly occupied with sketches, principally pencil 
memoranda, of his Sicilian journey, and contains a number of drawings of St. Philip 
Neri, at Palermo. ‘The other volume, which is almost entirely confined to measured work in 
Egypt, contains a series of extremely interesting plans and sketches, drawn with great 
delicacy to a small scale, of some of the rock-cut temples of the Nile. He measured carefully, 
for instance, Amada, in Nubia, Gebel-el-Silsileh, and Dakka, and the curious Egyptian 
temple at Wady Feryg, with its early Christian fresco of the youthful Christ with a halo. 
The present slide is from his drawing of Gerf Husen. ‘There is also by him a collection of 


jt* Parke (H.), Drawings of Buildings principally in Italy — tectural Measurements made in Sicily, 1822; Sketch-Lool 
and Egypt, 2 vols. to., 1821-4; Sketch-book with Archi- with Architectural Measurements in Italy, 1822. 
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loose drawings, measured details of Peruzzi’s Palazzo Massimi. ‘These were evidently 
tended for publication, but are in an unfinished state. 

One of the original founders of the Institute was John Goldicutt, who was born in 1798, 
ind died in 1842. By him we possess about 300 sketches, and 100 designs and projects of his 
own.* Many of the sketches are of Pompeian decorative work, probably done for his 
Specimens of Ancient Decorations from Pompeii, published in 1825. They have consider- 
able merit, but are scarcely equal to those of Roos, to which I shall allude later. We have on 
the walls of the Institute one of his drawings of unusual interest [fig. 11]. It is the very 
claborate transverse section of St. Peter’s, showing, with much careful expression, the decora- 
tions and paintings, and was submitted by Goldicutt to Pius VII. The Pope, in recognition of its 





i 





oil 


Fic, 12.--THE TREASURY OF ATREUS. J. Woops 


merit, presented the artist with a special gold medal. The drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
\eademy in the following year. I venture to think that a little gold slip attached to the 
frame might commemorate the unusual distinction conferred on the picture. 

There is a volume of strongly coloured drawings by George Wightwick (1802-1872), an 
extraordinarily voluminous author on things architectural. They are the originals of his 
Select Views of the Roman Antiquities, lithographed by T.N. Baynes, and published in 
1827, and are useful in showing us the unexcavated state of the Colosseum and the Forum. 
\nother volume of his is a scrap-book of sketches, many of which are measured work done 
in Italy. 

We have a further volame to which Wightwick gives the somewhat imposing title of My 
Liber Veritatis.+ Tt contains drawings of vases, and sketches in France and Venice and also 


* Goldicutt (J.), Architectural Drawings and Sketches. + Wightwick (G.), Sketches in Italy : My Liber Veritatis 
1825-6. 
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the rough sketches for the above work; and, finally. this most prolific of architectural draughts- 
men has left behind him a huge collection of large and very vigorously coloured drawings 
which had served to illustrate his many lectures. 

A yolume,* presented by Professor Donaldson in 1864, contains some water-coloar 
sketches, done between the years 1816 and 1819, by Joseph Woods, who, it is interesting to 
note, was a founder, in 1806. of the London Architectural Society, of which our Institute is 


the lineal descendant. The drawings are not very good, but those of the Treasury of Atreus 
[fig. 12| and the Lion Gate at Mycenw are interesting as showing us the buildings before their 
exhumation. 


A curious series of sketch and 
note books—no less than sixteen 
volumes of closely written and 
minutely drawn notes—are the 
result of John Wolfe’s three or 
four years of travel in Italy, 
Greece, and France in 1820 
(fig. 13]. It was during this tour 
that he and Charles Barry became 
fellow-travellers, and began the 
intimate friendship which lasted 
through their life and is_ per- 
petuated in the name borne by Sir 
Charles Barry’s son—our dis- 
tinguished Honorary Associate, Sir 
John Wolfe Barry. Wolfe seems 
to have had a veritable itch for 
writing, and not only recorded his 
impressions of a day’s study of a 
church or palace but often did not 
disdain to put down in his minute 
and careful handwriting his con- 
versations at the inn, and, Enelish- 
man-like, his dispute with the land- 
lord glad of an opportunity of over- 
charging a *‘ Goddam.’’ He was 





a most thorough traveller. and 
began his books with accounts of 


Pig. 15.—THE TOMB OF THEODOR L, WoOLFi 


the buildings he wished to see and 
study, tables of coinages and mileages, mensuration formule, and lists of eminent artists. 
dates. &e. Out of the sixteen volumes he is content to give to England only one—the 
smallest and poorest—and in the whole of France no appeal. or virtually none, was made to 
him by Gothic work. Bishop Barry. in the life of his father, makes much use of Wolfe's 
notes. I should add that the Library also contains two of the latter’s large scrap-books, 
principally measured work, of Italian churches and palaces, showing his usual industry and 
thoroughness, and well worthy of being indexed for the student’s use. 
Of Elmes’ work, we have a large collection of drawings and designs, and full-size and 
other details. There are, mostly drawn by his own hand, several interesting alternative 


* Woods (.J.). / ty-etght Origii l Drawings i France. Italy, and Asia Minor, LIS16-19. 
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treatments of St. George’s Hall, both interior and exterior.* Amongst these was a rough 
perspective sketch [see headpiece |, a fac-simile of which appeared in the Architectural Review 
of last month. I sent a tracing of this sketch to that journal, which has taken so important 4 
part in the debate upon the proposed treatment of the south end of the building, as rather 
valuable evidence that Elmes himself had entertained and finally abandoned the intention of 
finishing each end of the podium wall with a monumental pedestal bearing a horsed figure. 
Amongst his drawings are three large tinted perspectives (submitted in two cases in competi- 
tion). but two of these, I think, evidently show the hand of Thomas Allom, whose vogue 
as a ‘* perspective colourist ’* was so great in the middle of the last century. I take it that this 
is Elmes’ competitive design submitted for the Liverpool Assize Courts [fig. 14}. The same 
building also reappears in another drawing which is most likely by Allom, The interior 
treatment of St. George’s Hall was the subject of much thought, finding expression in many 
sketches. 

The name of T. L. Donaldson seems to carry us very far back, for, though he only died 
three years before Nesfield, we have two volumes of sketches done in Greece and Rome as 
early as 1819 and 1821. Curiously enough, one of these is a large volume of sketches of 
Gothie work. to which one would not have imagined he had much leaning. The list of the 
works of Donaldson in our library is, I think, longer than that of any other architectural 
author. He runs things very close with Vitruvius, the many editions of whose works I have 
already referred to. 

A donation to the Library by Mr. C. E. Sayer, made some three or four years ago, was a 
volume by Alexander Roos, a German architect who was brought by Beresford Hope to 
England. It contains many beautifully-executed little drawings of coloured decoration. Some 
forty or fifty of these are of Pompeian walls and ceilings, but, unfortunately, a large proportion 
of the remainder are without any indication as to their source. It is interesting to compare 
the drawings of Roos of a given subject with those by Nicolini and Zahn, and to see how wide 
a difference there is in its treatment by each of these three authorities. 

Decimus Burton, the architect of the Wellington Arch, and a former Vice-President of the 
Institute. presented to the Library the year before he died (which was as recently as 1881), 
forty-two drawings of classic relief ornament, stone or marble, carved decoration of archi- 
traves, strings. &c. They are drawn, and well drawn, on tinted paper in black crayon touched 
with white | fig. 15 

By William Burges we have three scrap-books in which have been inserted drawings of 
original designs of stonework and of silver and goldsmith’s work, domestic and ecclesiastic. 
The first of these contains several designs of fonts, with their prices attached, all of which, by 
the by, seem, in the light of present-day estimates, to be distinctly moderate. I rather 
imagine this to be pot-boiling work done in his earlier days for some firm. The book begins 
with a beautiful design for an inlaid floor, evidently of a mortuary chapel, as may be deduced 
from the construction and the motif of the design. It was evidently to be executed in either 
black and white marble, or white marble with incised ornament filled in with black impasto, 
and, in any case, is very suggestive of the inlaid work at Siena Cathedral by Beccafumi and 
other artists of his time. The books dealing with goldsmiths’ work contain designs of book- 
clasps and metal bindings, the mounted glass bottle. and a drawing of the equally well-known 
cup with the twenty-four grotesque animals on the rim. 


- These books were purchased in 
1882. They hardly bear out Haw charge of 


“gi ‘fondness for mummery and posing ’’ which 

“ofecany R > . ix ° j 

rofessor Blomfield, in his Royal Academy lectures to which I have already referred, told us 
‘ . : Sepa ; . . ° 2 " . 

had robbed Burges of the opportunity of being considered ‘‘a fine draughtsman.’’ <A later 


* Elmes (H. 1..), Liverpool: St. George's Hall 
elevations (unfinished) 


, first design; plans, sections, elevations, 1839; Assize Courts: plans, 
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acquisition, through the generosity of Sir Wm. Emerson, is the pocket-book lately presented by 
him to the Institute. It consists of thirty-six vellum pages with sketches in brown ink, anno- 
tated in Burges’ usual almost black-letter script, and still contains, interestingly enough, his 
own crowquill. The contents are most miscellaneous—animals, landscape notes in Italy, 
sketches at the theatre, and studies for portions of his own designs. There is an alternative 
design for the upper part of the tower for his proposed Law Courts, introducing, as features of 
the carved decoration, in his characteristic manner, the seasons, months, and planets. 

There are four volumes* of a modern architect whose influence on the architecture of our 
own time has, in the opinion of many, not yet been fully recognised. Some of the evidences 
of the amazing fertility known to many who, like myself, were brought into close contact with 
William Eden Nesfield are to be found in the four volumes of his sketches which the Institute 
possesses. One of these volumes—a scrap-book—gives an opportunity of tracing the develop- 
ment of his talent by sketches dating from 1846, when he was only eleven years old. It 
contains boyish drawings, eventually improving in merit as he profited by the teaching of J. D. 
Harding, many of whose characteristic strokes are to be noticed as corrections of his pupil's 

















Fig. 15.—RELIEF ORNAMENT: DECIMUS BURTON, 


work. The slide I show is from a water-colour drawing done when Nesfield was an Eton boy of 
sixteen. Later there are evidences that he had begun the study of architecture in Burn’s office 
in the shape of his drawings of the Orders, which one does not imagine he found a very con- 
genial task. Another volume has rougher notes, and some water-colour sketches. His visit to 
Athens and Constantinople does not, as witnessed by this book, seem to have made much 
appeal to him. His sketches made there are slight and few in number, though in another 
volume we find the Parthenon and the Propyla. ‘The third volume contains many English 
subjects, dating apparently from 1855 to 1858. But the fourth is a book of great interest. 
being mainly the material eventually utilised for the well-known book Specimens of 
Medieval Architecture in France and Italy, published in 1862. The illustrations were 
drawn on the stone by Newman, and, though occasionally just a little hard in draughtsmanship. 
show the lithographs to be particularly faithful and accurate to the original. The frontispiece 
to this volume is the design for the celebrated title-page for which Nesfield’s friend, Albert 
Moore, drew the group of ‘‘The Centuries Greeting Architecture.’ There are two 





* Nesfield (W. E.), Specimens of Medieval Architecture, 4 vols. 
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smaller sketch-books by Nesfield, of which one treats in a hasty and sketchy way 
of French Gothic work, and was evidently his pocket companion when he made thi 
larger and more careful sketches for his published volume. ‘The other is of great merit and 
interest. It is confined to English subjects, and contains beautiful notes and sketches of archi- 
tecture and furniture. My slide shows the beautiful porch of Bampton Church [fig. 16 
which may be known to you. There is a light-hearted diary of a five-days’ sketching trip he 
made in 1862 with Mr. Norman Shaw, who I do not think will object to my quoting thi 
following extract bearing upon their stay at the inn at the Devil’s Dyke :— 

‘* Left Steyning at 9 a.m., and walked to Bramber. . . . After luncheon walked up thi 
Downs to the Devil’s Dyke. It commenced to rain about 4, and we took refuge in the public, 
yclept Dyke House. Stopped till 9 p.m., and as it continued to pour down we made up ou 
minds to stop at the pub. Jolly landlord, and very chatty after certain amount of brandy and 
water. I slept on a sofa, having tossed up with Shaw who was to sleep in the bed—and J lost 
the bed.”’ 

All of the drawings of R. J. Johnson's Specimens of French Architecture, published 
in 1864, are contained in two of the three volumes + presented by his widow, the remaining 
volume consisting of sketches of English Gothic work, the execution of which is not on the 
high level of the French sketches. Amongst the English work is a view of Ely Cathedral. 
There are 210 French sketches, while the plates in Johnson’s book are only 100. They are 
models of accurate and appreciative draughtsmanship, and represent a great amount of 
enthusiasm and industry. 

In 1867, there were presented, through Professor Donaldson, by Texier himself (a Royal 
Gold Medallist of the Institute in 1866), five volumes of sketches and details,¢ in gold and 
colour, of mosques in Constantinople, one volume dealing specially with St. Sophia. To the 
latter, Professor Lethaby refers in his Sancta Sophia. 

The volumes of Devey’s sketches § are somewhat disappointing. Not indeed that thes 
are otherwise than beautifully drawn and touched with colour in quite a charming way, but 
that they happen to deal principally with one branch of his sketch material only. The’ 
majority of the drawings are of chimney-tops, and though they cover a great deal of ground, 
und comprise notes made of these throughout England and in Germany and Holland, the 
volumes are not of very great interest. There are, however, a few sketches of French towns, 
such as Harfleur, Rouen, &e. 

A collection of very beautiful drawings is contained in two volumes, || one of twelve 
sheets and the other of thirty-three, of the coloured decorations of Norfolk and Suffolk 
churches. The larger volume deals with the well-known series of screens, and the smaller 
contains principally roof decoration. These drawings, which were executed by G. Y. 
Wardle, with very charming feeling for his subjects, show a delicate and an accurate apprecia- 
tion of the work of that great school of English art of the early sixteenth century which has 
not vet received its meed of recognition. They show to how high a level this had been carried 
by the painters of East Anglia. Perhaps some day it may occur to a publisher that here there 
is material ready to his hand awaiting publication. 

In my treatment of the original drawings in our Library, I have considered them in their 
chronological order, and have included in the review those of men who worked up to our own 
time. I hope it may be remembered how useful and how entertaining an adjunct to the 
collection is the evidence such drawings give as to the intimate thought of the artists. 
Nesfield (W. E.), Two Sketch-bool Antiphellus, and Mesopotamia (bound in 5 volumes). 
Johnson (R. J.), Drawings, 3 vols. § Devey (G.), Sketches, 3 vols. 

Texier (C.), Drawings, Sketches, &c., illustrating his Wardle (G. Y.), Painted Decorations of Churches, 


researches in Constantinople, irbekir, Ephesus, Tarsus, chiefly Roofs, 1870; Painted Screens in Norfolk and 
Anazarba, Bagdad, Nicea, ahan, Schyraz, Assos, Suffolk, 1872. 
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indicating, as it does, in so many instances, the methods by which they prepared themselves 
for their coming life-work. By the student especially should it be found of much value, and 
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FIG. 16.—WEST PORCH OF BAMPTON CHURCH: W. E, NESFIELD, 


a source of incentive and inspiration. I trust that the appeal made from another quarter to 


wssist a collection on very similar lines may not succeed in stopping the continued growth of 
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this portion of our Library, and « nd by leaving it that most dreary of all things—a library that 


has stoppe d abruptly short. 


But I do not think this need necessarily be the case, and I hop 


that our own and the Victoria and Albert collection of architectural drawings may exist sid 


by side without antagonism, and may each grow and increase unaffected by the competition of 


rivalry. 


It has been to me a very pleasant task to get together the information, such as it is. 


which I have laid before you as to the possession of property the existence of which I rathe: 


think you did not realise, and if I have been able to interest you, I may perhaps best close in 


the words of old John Shute and say 
persones, yet at the least-wise, 


‘‘T shall think myselfe most happy, and, if not of all 
of such as be honest esteemers and acceptors of other mennes 


diligence and studies ; The which if it come to passe, both I shal’ be glad of my labours in thes 
things bestowed, and for the love of my naturall countrimen be furthermore incouraged here 


after to attempt greater things.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. | 
Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F:S.A. [F.].—It is a 


very creat pleasure to me _to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Townsend for his admirable Paper 
and for the valuable information he has brought 
forward. I suppose it was suggested that I should 
propose the vote of thanks because of my know- 
ledge of the Library, and in the expectation that 
I should be able to add something of interest. 
3ut Mr. Townsend has gone beyond me: he has 
brought out facts concerning a large number of 
drawings, only a few of which were known to me to 
be in the possession of the Institute. Three or four 
years ago Mr. Townsend pressed me to undertake 
the same task, but I could not see my way to do 
so; and I am glad that I left it in his hands, 
because, in the first place, it has given him the 
greatest interest and delight to go through the col- 
lection; and secondly, because he has taken an in- 
dependent line in regard to some of the works which 
I have known for years. Mr. Townsend begins 
with the work of John Shute, published in 1563. I 
remember that book when it was brought here first 
by Mr. Wyatt Papworth. I have consulted it very 
often since, and have induced everybody else to do 
So. I am clad the book is to be published in 
facsimile so that it may be in the hands of all 
students; there is more to be obtained from it 
in that way than by merely looking at it in the 
Library and then going through England and 
inspecting the various buildings which the work has 
influenced. I haverecognised in mv trips a great 
deal of work which has been taken from Shute’s 


book first published in 1563. There was so creat 


a demand for the work soon afte its publication 
that two other editions of it were brought out. one 


in 1576, and the other in 


1584 That shows it 
must have 


the hands of most building 
owners afterwards, and probably also of the master 
masons. Longleat House seems to have been taken 
very largely from it in detail. 


been in 


For instance, in 


’ Gry Dawpser, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Shute’s Doric Order the mouldings of the pedestal 
would seem to be his own conception, as I have 
not been able to trace any resemblance to them in 
{oman or Italian works. I have seen in England 
many instances where that moulding is copied, 
which shows it must have been the model on which 
those buildings were erected. Another copybook 
was brought out in 1577 by John Vredeman de 
Vries of Antwerp, and it became a favourite 
source. It is now very rare, but I think there is 
a copy in South Kensington, and another in the 
3ritish Museum. We have no copy here. There 
are to be found, however, many engravings from 
it in a valuable book on Flemish architecture 
which was presented to us by one of our Corre- 
sponding Members, M. Van Ysendyck, of Brussels. 
De Vries’ work influenced greatly Wollaton Hall, 
which was built three years later. Sir Fr. Wil- 
loughby, the builder, must have got hold of it 
and handed it to his master mason Smithson, who 
reproduced what is found there. Now that the 
School at Rome is established, students who are 
going there should look up Hardwick’s book con 
taining his drawings of the Villa Hadrian, which 
he measured in 1777. They will find it interesting 
to see how much was known of the Villa in 
those days, with the view of taking it up them- 
selves in the future. The most interesting draw- 
ings Mr. Townsend has referred to are those of 
George Hadfield, who carried off the Gold Medal 
of the Academy in 1784, and was appointed Travel- 
ling Student in 1790. He went to Palestrina, and 
measured the building ; and this is the only instance 
[ can recollect of a Travelling Student carrying out 
a series of drawings similar to those of the French 
students sent out every year. The drawings are 
shown in the other room, and should be followed 
carefully. Palestrina, I believe, was measured by 
Palladio, and we have the drawings upstairs in the 
Devonshire Collection. Mr. Prestwich,’ of Liver- 
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pool, has been sent there to make other measured 
drawings, and if you compare the works of Hadfield, 
Pailadio, and Huyot, who measured the place in 
1811, and of which we have copies in the Library 
in the Monuments Historiques, sufficient difference 
will be observed between them to make some 
students desirous of finding out which among 
them isright. There is still much work to be 
done in measuring the Villa of Hadrian. Ostia, 
again, which is being more carefully examined, 
allords ample subjects for study. As regards 
Nesfield’s drawings, a description of these will be 
found in the Institute JourNaAL for 1895,* to- 
vether with an account of his student career, and 
of his tour as Travelling Student of the Royal 
Academy. Asa matter of fact, at the time he was 
studying, the Houses of Parliament were being 
built, and he would go there on Saturday after- 
noons, and sometimes on Sundays, to draw Pugin’s 
work, with which he was delighted. Later he 
went to draw various cathedrals, and utilised his 
time in decorative work more than he had done 
before. When speaking just now of Hadfield’s 
drawings I ought to have mentioned that they 
were given by J. W. Papworth, who wrote an 
admirable description of them. The description 
is in MS. in the Library, and has never been 
printed. It is historical and critical, and should 
certainly find place somewhere in our Transactions. 
The drawings were given by Papworth in 1848, and 
he got them from Sir James Wright, his client. Re- 
ference has been made to the South Kensington 
collection. I think it right to point out that when 
I started the collection of drawings there we were 
not in possession of these premises, and it would have 
been very difficult to find room for them at the 
Institute. We have now 1200 at Kensington, and 
they are all catalogued and placed in drawers, &c. 
We have not the space here for so large a collec- 
tion, and the attention of the Council should 
be drawn to this fact, for if you want drawings 
offered you must find places for them ; they must 
be properly stored and catalogued, so as to be 
accessible to students. Mr. Townsend’s paper must 
have taken an immense deal of time and study to 
prepare, and we feel deeply indebted to him. The 
collection of drawings he has got together is of 
very great value, and the paper when published 
will be of enormous benefit to students; I hope 
they will take advantage of what they have learned, 
and come and inspect our drawings and books. 
There is also much to be learnt by going through 
some of the early Papers, those which are not 
printed. Some years ago I found that we pos- 
sessed a Paper in MS. which was read by Sir Henry 
Layard in 1846, and I published this with some of 
Sir Henry Layard’s drawings as an appendix to 
my paper on Sassanian Architecture.t I worked 

* “William Eden Nesfield's Drawings,’”’ by R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A., Journau R.I.B.A., 22nd August 1895. 

+ Transactions R.I.B,A. (1890-91), Vol, VII. N.S., p. 69. 
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the subject up, and was given the sketches which 
were made by Sir Henry Layard when he was at 
Hadhr. On the back of the sheet is a drawing, 
rather imaginary, because he assumed three floors, 
whereas there was only one story. Sir Henry 
Layard’s original drawings are in the Library, ~ 
Mr. E. F. STRANGE, Assistant Keeper Victoria 
and Albert Museum: I have very great pleasure 
indeed in seconding the vote of thanks. As Mr. 
Townsend remarked towards the end of his Paper, 
the collection to which he has drawn attention is, 
to some extent, on the same lines as that at South 
Kensington, which is at present in my charge. | 
say “ to some extent ” because nothing during the 
course of Mr. Townsend’s paper has interested me 
more than the way in which he touches on various 
subjects also represented in the collection at South 
Kensington, which I hope is now rapidly becoming 
of very much more than even national importance. 
At this late hour one can hardly take up the many 
interesting points which Mr. Townsend has raised, 
of attribution, of dates, and things of that sort : but 
two things I noted which were of interest more 
perhaps to me than to you. One is the reference 
to John Yenn, who worked with Chambers. If Mr. 
Townsend will be good enough to pay us a visit to 
South Kensington, I think he can clear up that 
difficulty, because last year we were fortunate 
enough to acquire a considerable number of draw- 
ings by John Yenn, chiefly for furniture and decora- 
tion, which are rather copiously signed by him. 
Yenn, who towards the end of his life was Treasurer 
of the Royal Academy, designed a large amount of 
furniture. He seems to have got into the Academy 
on the strength of his general practice ; as far as T 
can ascertain, he never built anything of impor- 
tance, but he erected a great many villas and 
buildings of that sort. Certainly, he designed 
much furniture, and a great deal of decoration 
which has been attributed to other and much better 
known names. For instance, the signature on 
some of the South Kensington drawings is at- 
tached to things which were done for Windsor 
Castle, with which his name has not hitherto 
been associated. The other was with reference 
to the East Anglian rood screens, and drawings 
of Wardle which you have in the next room. | 
do not know how you got them, and I should 
very much like to know! It would be a reflection 
upon myself and on the Staff of my Department 
if I were to suggest that you had no right to them ; 
but it is an interesting point that we also have 
a considerable number of those delightful draw- 
ings by Wardle, which he was commissioned by 
the old Museum to make in 1865, 1866, and 1867. 
Apparently he went on for his own pleasure and 
made some more, which are now in your possession ; 
and if at any time you feel inclined to be generous 
and transfer them to us we shall appreciate it ! 
That question of decoration in the early sixteenth 
century is a rather important one, and I am glad it 
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has been mentioned to-night. From time to time 
I have tried to draw attention to it systematically 
inmy smallway; during the last few years we have 
at South Kensington encouraged people to make 
very careful drawings of painted rood-screens which 
up to that date were not in the collection. In 
that way the collection has been steadily in- 
creased. Mr. Townsend did 
Mr. Spiers, to what Mr. Townsend rather strongly 


referred, as also 


called the possible competition and rivalry 
between the collections which you have at the 
Institute and those at South Kensington. I do 


We do not 
but I 


70 On accepting 


not think the Institute need trouble. 


with anybody : 


desire to rival or to compete 
am afraid it is our plain duty to 
everything that our good friends offer us which is 
good enough for us to accept; and to go into the 
market and buy everything that in our judgment 
we should buy and which we are advised should be 
bought. You see, we have the interests of the 
public to consider. We have a staff there—not a 
large staff, but it is something ; and we have accom- 
modation. As Mr. Spiers has already pointed out, 
our drawings are catalogued; and they are not 
merely catalogued, but every one of them is topo- 
sraphically indexed, which is of very much more 
importance to the student. Our topographical 
index at the present moment contains something 
over 40.000 references ; and we can do for you in 
the matter of architectural drawings far more than 
you would be able to do fol vourselves, even if you 
were to spend as much money on your collections 
as we spend on ours. It is to the highest degree 
creditable to the Institute which is at the head of 
this great profession that it should possess a valu- 
able and important Library ; and although I am 
only a guest, I hope I may be forgiven if I say that 
your collection would be very much more important 
and more valuable if that had been realised earlier, 
as I hope it is going to be realised now. The op- 
portunities of collecting old drawings of architec- 
ture and ornament are very quickly passing away, 
and within a few years it will be almost impossible, 
except on very rare oct asions, to go into the market 
and buy them. I do not suppose the Institute will 
be able to compete with us in a matter of that 


kind. Still, there is the point that you must 
not grudge the public those drawings that 
some of your kind friends take the trouble 
to collect and give to us. They are your 


drawings all the time, and the only thing which 
results from their put in South Kensing- 
ton is that you have to share the use of them 
with other people. I am sure Mr. Townsend’s 
paper will not only be of the greatest value to the 


being 


members and students of this Institute, but also to 
those very many other people who will read it in 
your JouRNAL, and will therefore desire to have 
further information as to the 
Library. 
sincerely hope it 


contents of your 
And as outsiders, I 
will be possible tor the Insti- 


one of those 
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tute to afford some facilities to students in that 
respect. 

Mr. RUDOLF DIRCKS, Librarian. ~ \y. 
Townsend has dealt with the pick of our origina| 
drawings, and dealt with them so thoroughly that 
there is little left to be said except to congratulate 
him on his review of them. I shall not attempt at 
this time of night to add to his list, because he has 
pretty well covered the ground if he has not covered 
the whole ground. One of themost interesting of his 
criticisms was his identification of the drawine of 
the proscenium for the Queen’s Masque of Indiands 
with a contemporary descriptive passage which 
confirms the view that thedrawing is by Inigo Jones. 
We had no doubt about this before, but it is pleasant 
to have such a definite confirmation. Mr. Towns- 
end has referred to the architects who build castles 
in Spain. The most interesting volume of original 
drawings from this point of view is the considerable 
collection to which he referred containing the work 
of Bibiena, Panini, Puget, and others. The designs 
of the Bibiena family and of some of the other 
artists were devised in most cases either for stave 
scenery or for the decoration for some court festival 
or pageant. The Library is fortunate, I think, in 
possessing an original drawing by Puget. The 
universality of Puget’s genius, in its most serious 
aspect perhaps, has been appreciated by many of 
us who have seen his works of sculpture in the 
galleries of the Louvre, whatever may be the general 
opinion with regard to his work as an architect. 
With regard to the Talman drawings to which Mr. 
Townsend referred, it is interesting to recall that 
this architect had the charge of the erection of 
Hampton Court Palace under Wren, and that his 
plans in the volume are well known to historians of 
the building. The original drawings for the triumphal 
arches for the entry into London of Charles after 
his coronation (it should be coronation, not restora- 
tion, I think) form part of the Burlington-Devon- 
shire Collection, and it was at Mr. Crace’s suggestion 
that I compared these drawings with the engrav- 
ings in the British Museum, with which they cor- 
respond, and of which they are, I found, the 
originals. Later investigation by Mr. Keith, the 
Assistant Librarian, goes to show that the arches 
were unquestionably designed by Gerbier. The 
evidence on this point is unmistakable. The Pales- 
trina drawings which were exhibited a couple of 
years ago in the Library aroused the interest of Dr. 
Ashby, the Director of the British School at Rome, 
and these, together with Goldicutt’s view of the 
interior of St. Peter’s, formed part of the Institute's 
contribution to the exhibits at the International 
Exhibition held at Rome last year. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the small ex- 
hibitions of drawings and engravings which have 
been held in recent years in the Library have 
occasioned many requests for loans for exhibition 
purposes, and that, with the permission of the 
Council, drawings or engravings have been on show 
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it Manchester, Liverpool, and at the Art Gallery 
t Whitechapel, as well as at various International 
Kixhibitions. Apart from original drawings, the 
Library contains many independent engravings, or 
volumes of engravings, and prints of considerable 
alue. [I need only mention in this connection 
the Liber Veritatis of Claude, and the volumes of 
Piranesi, although there are, of course, many others. 
fhere is little reason to fear that this department 
ff the Library will come to a standstill ; there ts, 
indeed, on the contrary, every reason to fear that 
the collection will outgrow our space. Within the 
last few weeks, for instance, the Institute has, 
through the good offices of Mr. George Macmillan 
and Mr. Theodore Fyfe, received from the Dilet- 
tanti Society an important gift consisting of the 
original drawings made for the Society’s volume of 
lonian Antiquities. Miss Lynam, the niece of the 
late Mr. T. M. Rickman, has further presented a 
collection of drawings which contain much of the 
original work of the elder Rickman, the author of 
the Styles of Gothie Architecture. In addition to the 
drawings the Library also possesses a considerable 
collection of photographs, which have been increased 
hy Mrs. Cates’ recent handsome gift of over eleven 
hundred photographs of architectural subjects col- 
lected by Mr. Cates on his Continental travels. So 
it will be seen that, so far from remaining sta- 
tionary, our collection is ina healthy state of growth. 
Mr. Townsend, in his opening remarks, referred to 
the collection of books, and I agree with him that 
the Library does not containa large number of works 
which would appeal to the collector or the biblio- 
phile who is not an architect; but to the biblio- 
phile who is also an architect—and he is not a 
stranger to the Library—there are but few shelves 
which would not yield something of interest, even 
of bibliographic value. The accumulation of rare 
editions 1s beyond the finances of the Library at 
present ; in the course of time perhaps some liberal 
benefactor may endow the Library, as in the case 
of one or two other institutions, with a sufficient 
sum to enable the Committee responsible for the 
purchase of books to deal more adequately with 
this aspect of the collection. I am sure that we 
are all grateful to Mr. Townsend for his most ex- 
cellent paper, which has certainly occasioned him 
as much pleasure in the writing as it has given us 
pleasure in the hearing of it. 


Mr. W. H. WARD, M.A. Cantab. [.4.]—I have 
listened with much pleasure to Mr. Townsend's 
Paper, which is full of valuable criticism. He has 
done us great service in bringing to our notice the 
wealth of our possessions, which perhaps many of 
us were not conscious of, and I feel he may have 
rendered us indirectly another service in calling our 
attention to the wealth, if | may put it so, of things 
which we have not got. We have a great many trea- 
sures, and he has dwelt upon one line, that of draw- 
and one might, if it were not so late, point to a 
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great many other treasures in the way of illustrated 
books, especially those with engraved illustrations. 
But if we were to take up the line of books of that 
kind which we do not possess, a horrible tale might 
be unfolded. There are many dreadful lacunie 
which should not exist in a Library like ours, and 
it is unfortunate that we cannot fill up those gaps. 
| feel that Mr. Townsend will 
service indirectly if he can vet sent up to those 
august regions where the finances of the Institute 


have done vreat 


are managed, some idea of the needs of the Library. 
One may, perhaps, compare our finances with that 
which other libraries of a similar nature dispose of. 
We will not compare ourselves with the Columbia 
University Library, New York, which L believe 
unlimited funds to draw on; Lam not ex- 
aggerating, | think, when I say it has been known 
to spend over £1,000 in books in one year. The 
very thought of it makes one’s mouth water. But 
we ought to be able to clispose of as much for 
library purposes as, say, the Institution of Civil 
Kneineers, which, | believe, spends something like 
£600 in books annually, of which nearly half goes 
towards binding ; and the Institute of Surveyors, 
which spends about £300. We at the Institute get 
the magnificent sum of £150. Architectural books 
are in their nature expensive, and many of the 
most necessary and expensive works are unbound. 
Out of our £150 we have to spend at least £40 on 
more on binding; and part of the remainder is 
spent on buying duplicate books for that very im- 
portant branch of the Library, the Loan Collection. 
This 1s of the greatest possible use to students, and 
they are a large and increasing class. Of our 
20,000 books some 800 are in the Loan Library. 
Many of these latter, however, are out of date, 
and many are less used now owing to the Examin- 
ation programme having been altered. Very often 
some of the books most in demand are booked three 
or four deep, which means that students have to 
make frequent journeys here in the hope of getting 
a book, and in the end, perhaps, fail to get it. If 
we could have £30 or £40 allocated to buying 
duplicates of the usually cheaper books required 
for the Loan Library, and have another sum for 
binding, and still have our £150 to spend on 
books for the Reference Library, we should be in a 
much better position. Mr. Strange has pointed 
out that to continue our collection of drawings is 
becoming more and more difficult, and that old 
architectural drawings are now practically un- 
attainable, or when obtainable are quoted at almost 
prohibitive prices. That remark applies equally 
well to old illustrated architectural books. 
of the lacunze which | mentioned can hardly be 
filled up now unless some millionaire steps in and 
helps us, which does not seem very probable. But 
the more we put it off the more difficult it will 
become. If Mr. Townsend’s Paper will have the 
effect of giving help to our Library in this matter, 
he will have done a very great service, and | desire 


3.Q 


has 


Some 
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to associate myself very heartily the 
thanks to him for his Papel 
Mr. HERBERT BATSFO much 
pleasure in joining in the vo to Mr 
Harrison Townsend for his very interesting and 
enlightening Paper. I cannot help feeling 
ever, that the title of the Pa 


RD. have 


T ot ti nl 


how- 


per aoe not express the 
line that he has taken, and, wit! def rence 
would suggest that it be altered to “Some Draw 
ings in the Institute Library \| Townsend 
dismisses the books in a few paragraphs. and | 
feel that he—I am sure unconsci somewhat 
belittles the Library collection of books 
country and foreign members 1 t vather from 
the Paper that the Institute fortunately possesses 
one of the finest collect ons OT aTecl 1] books in 
the world, including the grandest { that have 
been published on the subject ! ure we all feel 


that there is 


something more about the collect 


room tor anothel | 1 telling us 
of books, and 
1 be compiled 


by your Librarian, whose knowledge. genial man- 


may I venture to suggest t] 


ners, and unfailing courtesy are appre 


all? I 


ated by us 


often feel in lookn it these oreat folios 


that too little thought Is given bot} to the mighty 
dead who designed the buildings they illustrate 
and to the mighty dead who | e produced the 


lo m1 mind thie 


volumes themselves 
Library should be as 


Institute 


architect as 


the crypt of St. Paul’s or the f Westminste1 
Abbey are to the general publi \ redly. round 
its walls are the monuments to inspire. In addi- 


tion, may I suggest that in tl er Paner there 
should be some hun an interest n the treatment 
ot the books. One would like something 
about the men who spent vears of their lives pro 
ducing them. It would be invidious to speak of 
any living author, but let 

and think of mer Ke Cicognara 
Letarouilly ard their bool ; the build- 
ines of Venice, the Vaticat nd the Renaissance 
buildings of Rome: of Viollet-le-Duc and 
Daly, whose labours must have heer 


veneration 


or two and 


nceasing ~: 
and of Ferdinand Ongania a bow eller. who. livins 


unde the shadow ot St \l l'} t thers should | e 
a monograph adequately ustrating it. with the 
result that he spent vears of ] fe upon a record 


of the monument. I believe | am correct in 


saving that by the publication inparalleled 
monograph, a copy of whicl ou have in vow 
Library. he lost thousands of pounds. and practi 
cally died of a broken heart [ think also 


of Robert and James Adam. who published then 


Works in Architecture as an advertisement Of 
course, architects nowadays not allowed to 
advertise : when they Tt fe f their designs 
in small volumes, the re oO} ntended for the 
inspiration of their profession brethren. or the 
enlightenment of the spe tive builder! It 
makes a publisher’s mout} iter to think of 
the days gone by It is interestine to know that 
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Adam’s Works in Architecture, issued at a few 
pounds, to-day in its complete form fetches 100 
hence if advertisements are fine 
enough, they will be appreciated by posterity! Of 
course, a great deal could be said about the old 
French books, such as Blondel’s wonderful fom 
volumes, L’ Architecture Francaise ; but coming to 
times, let us think of volumes the 
results of studies by men before they started prac- 
tice. Let us take, for example, Bowman and 
Crowther’s Churches of the Middle Age s. Stuart and 
fevett's Antiquities of Athens. Inwood’s Erech 
theum at Athens, Cockerell’s Te mople sat Atgina and 
Basse, Wilkins’ Architecture of Magna Grecia and 
translation of Vitruvius. As Professor 
Pite reminded me in a recent conversation, Stuart’s 
book was produced before his house No. 15 St. 
James’s Square was built, Inwood’s volume before 
St. Pancras Church, Cockerell’s folio inspiring his 
fine buildings, and Wilkins’ volume before 
University the National Gallery 
(ssuredly these men learnt to walk before they 
started to run, and I venture to there is 
something for some of the younger architectural! 
students to learn from this. Inthe Paper I am 
suvvesting something could also be told us of the 
fire. enthusiasm, and imagination of Piranesi 
and the magnetic influence he exerted upon 
those who went to see him during their visits 
to Rome. It is rather a far cry to the late 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe, who more than 
father that he might have 
a carriage-and-pair if he had not. started 
Architecture. The theme 
is endless, but assuredly fascinating and_ in- 
spiring. Then | another suggestion to 
make. May there not be short Papers upon the 


fulneas 


more recent 


3eresford 


many 
College on 


suggest 


once 
told my ridden 
1] 
writing 


hooks on 
have 


architecture of certain countries or periods, with 
leading books on the subject exhibited, followed by 
short believe there is a 
number of men who would 
then drawn to what Is 
of these mavnificent and some of your 
will, I think, be very glad to tell 
they owe to their inspiring — influence. 
Turning to Mr. Townsend’s Paper, I have not 
seen the copy ot Shute’s hook for some time. but | 
think Mr. Wyatt Papworth, in his notes at the 
beginning of it, says that there are only two 
other ] erfect copies known, and | believe they are 
both at the Bodleian Library. Then the Recveil 
d’Estampes is generally known as the Cabinet du 
Roi. The twenty-two volumes were published at 
enormous expense by Louis XIV. to show the 
wealth of his palaces and of the works of art en- 
shrined there. As to the drawings you possess, | 
am very glad indeed that vou have somany. but, on 
the other hand, | am sorry that you have not more, 
hecause I am convinced that the more these draw- 
ings are collected under one roof. the better for all 
who may want to refertothem. I have experienced 


large 
like to have 
inside some 


discussions? | 
young 
attention 
books. 
nie ml ers 


what 
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vreat difficulty in finding what is available scattered 
through different collections. For instance, when 
working with Mr. Stratton on the book upon Tudor 
Architecture, we had to go to the Bodleian Library, 
to the British Museum Library, Print Room, and 
Manuscript Room, to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and to the Society of Antiquaries’ Library, 
and in some cases we had literally to dig for what 
we could find. Now these drawings will not be- 
come any the easier to get hold of. There are 
Mr. Spiers and Mr. Strange and other people 
about, and if you want any drawings you will have 
to look eagerly after them. Iam very much sur- 
prised to find one omission from Mr. Townsend’s 
list of drawings. There is no mention of the four 
volumes of original drawings by the late James K. 
Colling, made about sixty years ago, illustrating 
in a most accurate and artistic manner some of the 
best examples of English Gothic architecture, archi- 
tectural ornament and colour work. Many of you 
will be acquainted with the published drawings, 
which give a poor idea of the beauty of the 
originals. The circumstances under which these 
drawings were procured are somewhat interesting 
and a little personal, so perhaps you will excuse 
my bringing back your attention to them. Some 
few years ago I discovered quite accidentally 
that Mr. Colling, then over eighty years of age, 
was not in very affluent circumstances. I say 
* accidentally ” because Mr. Colling did not talk 
of his troubles. I got into communication with Mr. 
J. Osborne Smith (one of your Fellows), who 
worked splendidly, with the result that a handsome 
testimonial was got together for Mr. Colling, and 
the original drawings which he had taken care of 
for so many years were handed over to the Institute 
Library. The Architects’ Benevolent Society and 
the late Mr. T. M. Rickman further interested 
themselves in Mr. Colling’s case, and I am glad to 
say he was able to end the rest of his days in com- 
fort. free from all financial worries. This shows 
the value of taking care of good drawings, as they 
may prove useful in time of need! Then there is a 
very interesting collection of drawings of English 
work, chiefly half-timbered, made by Mr. Walter 
Peart, who, I fancy, was at one time clerk of the 
works to the late Mr. George Edmund Street. | 
remember him well as a most modest and retiring 
man. Lalways felt that some of his drawings ought 
to be published, but did not see an opportunity, and 
now the Institute has them. I have not seen the 
drawings by Mr. G. Y. Wardle, but there are 
many by various artists in different collections, and 
they ought to be published, because they would form 
a most valuable and beautiful record of the magni- 
ficent colour decoration that was, and still remains, 
in Kngland. Yet to publish them without some sub- 
sidy would spell ruin to a publisher. On this sub- 
ject | might have a good deal to say, but now is not 
the occasion. Mr. Townsend does not refer to the 
magnificent collection of paintings of your Past Pre- 
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sidents. They are certainly not drawings, but if 
this Paper is going to circulate, as undoubtedly it 
will, alloverthe world, I think some mention should 
be made ofthem. Then there are the fine portraits 
of Robert and James Adam in your Council 
Chamber. Of course these are not in the Library, 
but they are exceedingly fine, and are unique. Mr. 
Townsend does not mention the heirloom copy of 
Wren’s Parentalia, which of course is priceless, but 
I suppose he thinks it was the subject of so recent 
a Paper that he need not doso. At thesame time, 
this Paper may be circulated where the other was not. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—I should like on behalf of 
the Institute to thank Mr. Spiers for presenting us 
this evening with a very interesting drawing by the 
late Sir Henry Layard, which I give into Mr. 
MacAlister’s charge. And | should like to refer 
to the matter which Mr. Ward mentioned as to the 
somewhat meagre support which the Council give 
to the Library Committee. I can assure him that 
this is a matter of grave concern to the Council, and 
| hope that shortly, when our finances get on a 
better footing, we shall be able to help very sub- 
stantially in this direction, because I can assure you 
that the Council are well aware that it is necessary 
above all things to keep up the high standard of the 
Library. I should like to add my personal thanks 
to those of the proposer and seconder of this vote 
for the excellent paper Mr. Townsend has given us. 
It must have taken him an enormous amount of 
time and involved much research to collect all this 
information. Noone could have done it better 
than Mr. Townsend. I feel also, from the way in 
which he read the Paper, that it has been a labour 
of love to him. Weshall have it in the JOURNAL, 
but I would suggest it should also be published 
separately so as to be available for reference. I 
was greatly impressed by the beauty of the 
draughtsmanship of the various drawings shown ; 
the wonderful accuracy of perspective, the delicacy 
of line, and the excellent way in which every detail 
is brought out make them admirable object lessons. 
If our younger students study these drawings they 
will agree that much of the present-day draughts- 
manship does not compare at all favourably with 
that of the men of former generations. I have now 
only to put the vote of thanks to Mr. Townsend for 
his delightful paper. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, in acknowledging the vote, 
said: I have enjoyed very much the getting 
together of the data and the facts, and I am bound 
to say that I could not have succeeded so well if 
it had not been for the very kind and generous 
assistance given me by Mr. Dircks, the Librarian, 
and Mr. Keith, our Assistant Librarian. My 
thanks are also due to Mr. Spiers for his advice and 
instruction from time to time. It is getting so 
late that I have only time to mention one thing, 
and that is to clear the character of the Institute 
from any shadow of aspersion as to the way in 
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which certain drawings came into its possession. 
It struck me, as Mr. that 
perhaps the explanation may be found in the fact 
that very manifestly 
interesting point, and I should like the 
of beine allowed Council to 
drawings of the Wardle Norfolk 
at South Kensington. | hay 

find that someone presented us w 
of which the more 
of possessing the originals 
Batsford has criticised me for what 
littling © 

knows the 


Strange was speaking, 
tracings. It is an 
opportunity 
collate om 


ours are 


by the 
screens with those 
should 
ith tracings, 
has the felicity 
One other word. Mr. 
he calls ** be- 
(nyone 
as well as I do will acquit me ol 
any such 1 [ had my cl 
either drawings: IL considered that = 
books were too huge a subject to be dealt with 1 

sub est. 
[ am afraid 
three 


e no doubt we 
has 


wealthy tlbrary 


books in our collection. who 

Library 
intention. olce to speak of 
books or 
one evening, so I elected to take the lesser 
If I had touched upon the books as well 
I should have kept you anothe1 


at le ist 


hours. Ithank the Meeting very much indeed for 
their patient hearing of my Paper and for then 
kind expression of thanks. 

Mr. J. A. GOTCH, F.S.A. [F.], writes: The 
Institute will be grateful to Mr. Harrison Towns- 
end for his interesting and suggestive Paper. Pro- 


bably 
and diversified collection of orig 
There is ample scope here {ol 


a valuable 
inal drawings we 
much 
So far as the 


nobody realised until now what 


possess. 


original research work by st 


udents 


drawings which I know best are concerned, the 
Burlineton-Devonshire Collection, there are wide 
fields of investigation yet unexplored, and the 


seventeen volumes of Palladio’s desi 
tically virgin soil. 
amining a collection of 

written catalogue of them, 
not necessarily voluminous 
drawing. This helps to 
memory, and enables 
semblance or of them. By 
allowing plenty of spare paper, original notes 
can readily be augmented or corrected. By follow- 
ing this method, I have found that what appeared 
at first sight a hopelessly confused mass of material 
gradually assumes an orderly and coherent shape. 
Mr. Townsend's stion that a 


ons are prac- 
Start on ex- 
drawings is to 


The best way to 
make a 
though 
description of each 
upon the 
points of re- 


with a sufficient, 
Impress tl em 
one to notice 
ween 


the 


1 
connection bet 


suger cataloque 


yarsonneé of the older and less known books should 
be compiled is admirable, and it 1s to be hoped that 
may be found to act upon it. The In- 
stitute is not vet devoid of the spirit of se hol: urship 
which has always work on the 
urgent problems of the Among the 
Smithson drawings are two of later date—sketches 
entitled ** Mr. 
wonder, say 
to be Pierre 


someone 


accompanied Its 
passing day 
freely and cleverly drawn in sepi 

Boujet ft.” Can Mi 
whether this ** Mr. 
Puget 7 
the head-piece to my Paper on the Smithson draw- 
ings in the JouRNAL of the 16th November 1908 


Townsend | 
Boujet watt lil ely 


One of these sketches was reproduced as 
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CHOLSEY CHURCH. 

i lnalysis of the Church of St. Mary, Cholsey, in t/ 
County of Berkshire. By F. J. Cole, D.Sc. Oxon., Pi 
fessor of Zoology, University College, Reading. MW 
23 plates. so. Owon. 1911. 5s. net. B: Hi. Blac 
well, Broad Street, Oxford; Henry Frowde, Ami 
Corner. 


In the eves of an architect, the faithful surve 
and careful analysis of any building with a histor 
of its own must ever count as a piece of work of 
distinct value, at least as regards the particula: 
subject itself, and, at the same time, it may prove 
of higher and wider value as this subject is observed 
to take its own place in a class or series of e 
amples. Supposing such a survey could be mack 
immediately available of—say—each of the sin 
pler examples only of medieval churches in thi 
tt ntry, just those whose first plan has remaine 
uncomplic ated bv serious expansion or alteration, 
what a flood of still-needed light might be she 
forthwith on the question of the structural growth 
of our English parish churches! Such a survey 
enabling us to read and e ompare the several biogra- 
phies of all those comparatively simple structures 
which have been but in a moderate degree subject 
to the process of expansion since their erection in 
the main form we would afford us a solid 
footing on which we might build up a true history 


see, 


of church architecture in our own country ; pro 
ceeding, as we should be doing, by the light of 
ascertained fact, using the simpler and more 


easily comprehended examples as the key to the 
riddle of the more complex. And, we may ask, if 
such a survey can be made of one example, whi 
not of each one ? 

Let us be grateful, at any rate, for one such 
piece of good work done by Dr. Cole. of University 
College, Reading, in his analysis of the Church of 
St. Mary, Cholsey, Berks. This volume, we are 
told, is issued in accordance with a scheme for the 
publication of studies dealing with  particula: 
aspects of local history in the neighbourhood of 
Reading. The object is to stimulate public in- 
terest in the history of the locality and to afford a 
means by which the general historical teaching at 
University College may gradually become con- 
nected with and be illustrated by the detailed 
evidence which is furnished by local history. 

The author prefaces his remarks by saying that 
he has “taken for granted in the present essay 
that only an investigation by methods of pre- 
cision can bring the study of the parish churches 
within the cognisance of serious research.” The 
amateur,’ he goes on to say, * finding it easy t 
classify his detail according to the Norman, Karly 
Knglish, Decorated and Perpendicular convention, 
cultivates the deadly shade of that architectural! 
Upas.” ‘On the other hand, the professional archi 
tect gives us a set of drawings, of the greatest 
value let it be at once said, but unaccompanied 
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any attempt to wrest the secrets from the 
suilding he has been measuring.” It is allowed, 
swever, that conspicuous exceptions to both these 
‘atements can be adduced ; so we breathe again. 
sa matter of fact, the author has to record his 
istrust of an architect’s plans of the building he 
describing, plans showing certain things, not as 
‘hey are, but as they are not. How often such mis- 
rust is deserved, any architect knows who has 
id to compare drawings by different draughtsmen 
urporting to represent the same piece of work. 
n such case, a reference to photographs or to the 
work itself may quite possibly set him asking—in 
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details, to large scale, apparently reduced from 
full-size drawings, whilst the fourth is a general 
plan, to good-sized scale, of the building as it 
stands. There is also a detailed plan of the 
crossing included with the text, drawn-out by the 
author from his own series of measurements. The 
remaining plates, with the exception of a conjec- 
tural plan of the church as it may have been in 
the twelfth century, consist of well-chosen photo- 
graphic views without any photographer’s name or 
initials. The plate of most importance is, of course, 
the ground plan, showing the existing general 
arrangement ; but the value of this, as a diagram, 


. 


we 


4 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, CHOLSEY;: VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-LAsT. 


haste—what drawings of existing work are correct, 
and, further, of what use are incorrect drawings ; 
what secrets are likely to be wrested from the 
building by their aid ? 

Dr. Cole is a careful investigator, as is shown 
by his recorded observations and tabulated dimen- 
sions, taken down to quarters of the inch, as well as 
hy his prudent consultation of acknowledged au- 
thorities on the subject, and of the sixty-seven 
works which he names as publications he has found 
useful in this particular study. Amongst his 
XXII. Plates there are four bearing the inscription 

KF. J.C. del.,” three of these being filled with 
clearly delineated profiles of mouldings and other 


might have been enhanced if, by various shading, 
different portions of walling could have been distin- 
guished according to their order of execution. 
Had the author trusted himself to convey this 
desirable information on his general plan, there 
would have been even less call than is now appa- 
rent for the plate containing his conjectural plan, to 
a different scale, in the devising of which, he frankly 
admits, he has not accepted a suggestion offered by 
Mr. Bilson, the reader of his proof-sheets, as to the 
possible form taken by the original eastern arm of 
the church. This conjectural plan of Dr. Cole’s 
looks like a rather premature attempt on his part to 
sum-up the case after making, as he tells us, an 
BR 
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unsuccessful attempt, by digging, to obtain sufti- 
cient evidence for determining the first form of the 
chancel. 

The actual edifice is represented as being a cross- 
planned church with a central tower and transepts, 
a nave and a chancel, both un-aisled. The two 
arches opening from the tower to the transepts 
are far simpler in design, and of narrower span, 
than those opening to the nave and chancel ; 
whilst the transept walls are shown distinctly 
thinner than those of the nave, and not themselves 
in line from north transept to south. By the way, 
a discrepancy in regard to the north transept walls 
appears between the author’s detailed plan of the 
crossing and his general plan. From the outer face 
of the eastern wall of each transept, there projects 
a small semi-circular apse, the foundations of 
which have been discovered and measured by the 
author. This of itself is a distinct achievement on 
his part. The body of the above-named work 
(other than the chancel), whether it be all of quite 
the same building-time and building-project or not, 
appears to belong, at any rate, to a time extending 
but little later than the middle ofthe twelfth century. 
The rectangular chancel, rather more in length 
than twice its own span, seems no less clearly to 
proclaim itself a work hardly earlier than the 
middle of the thirteenth century. What this 
square-cornered eastward extension replaces 
for an extension it must have been—is a question 
which the author hopes may be answered, “ if 
ever the tiling in the chancel meets the fate it 
deserves.” Then, indeed, his conjectural plan 
may come in useful for reference. It seems that 
the tower has twice undergone a process of raising 
or partial rebuilding, having a thirteenth-century 
stage, starting up from twelfth-century work at 
about the level of the transept ridge, with a top- 
story, containing belfry-lights, then raised on that, 
of the fourteenth century. By this time, the 
srowth of the fabric into the general form it now 
holds must have been complete. The subsequent 
lowering in pitch of the nave-roof and the rework- 
ing of certain window-openings to an enlarged form 
are but minor incidents in the story, incidents to 
which parallels can be found in most of our old 
churches. 

Dr. Cole goes about his inquiry in a methodical 
manner, conscientiously aiming at thoroughness 
and exactness above all, and he presents the 
results of this inquiry in a way of his own, which, 
if not precisely what one might feel entitled to 
look for from a trained architectural student. 
compares not unfavourably with work produced 
by many professed students of architecture. He 
divides his book into five chapters: viz. a brief 
Introduction ; a short Historical Note, of distinct 
interest, by Mr. F. M. Stenton; the General 
History of the Fabric, from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century inclusive; a Detailed Descrip- 
tion of the Church, feature by feature: and then 
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the Mouldings, century by century. Three Ap- 
pendixes, and an Index, with the Plates collected 
together at the end, complete the volume. 

[t is to be feared that the effect of attempting to 
tell the life-story of this church in several non- 
continuous chapters—one of these describing the 
building-work according to chronological sequence, 
whilst the next describes it over again, according 
to position in the fabric—must be to miss conveying 
quite clearly to the uninitiated a due sense of the 
unity and continuity in the edifice viewed as on 
thing, a living-thing virtually, which has grown 
into existing shape through a series of modifications 
made in it from time to time since its first building 
project began to take solid form. To tell first of its 
so-called general history, and next of its feature 
and mouldings—almost as though these did not 
form part of the history, going in fact over the 
sround twice or more, is needlessly to confuse a 
narrative which calls for all the clearness and sim 
plification that can be brought to its telling, if 
sound teaching is to result. In the study of build- 
ing-work of former days, the gathering of the evi 
dence and the presentation of it to would-be 
learners are two operations; to methods of pre- 
cision in investigation must be added ordered 


method in marshalling and interpreting the facts 
ascertained ; to present a complete analysis, and to 
wrest the secrets from an old building and tell them 
plainly, involves bringing-in to the aid of painstak 


ing observation the higher-power lens of insight. 
The author, in his presentation of the evidence 
he brings forward, betrays some apparent lack of 
familiarity with ordinary building-practice ; foi 
instance, in such a matter as his taking dimensions, 
not as a building student might be expected to, 
by bed-joints and sight-sizes, but by curious, 
over-all] measurements; in the case of such a fea- 
ture as a window, measuring it “from apex of 
hood-mould to base of sill,” and “ externally be- 
tween outer edges of jamb-moulds.” Again, he 
omits from his pians all ticks to show from 
where to where his figured dimensions extend. 
At such-like peculiarities of practice some of our 
more workmanlike students might be inclined to 
smile; but, I would ask, how many to-day of 
our architect-students would, on the whole, pro- 
duce a better survey and analysis of an old build- 
ing than this of Dr. Cole’s; how many of them 
would get up enough interest in the subject, for 
its own sake, to make the attempt ? Yet, who is 
to record the architectural monuments of our land 
and gather the materials for our architectural his- 
tory, if not trained students of architecture? It 
is not a matter of every-day occurrence to find a 
science professor in a University College having 
the aptitude and the will to produce an important 
survey such as this, of one of our medieval churches; 
and when the maker of the survey goes on to 
achieve a piece of real discovery, as in this case 
with regard to the transept apses, it behoves archi 
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tectural students to recognise generously a bit of 
od work done. Let us welcome this as a valu- 
ble contribution to our too-slowly accumulating 
ily of knowledge concerning the building-history 
o! the country, and let us hope that the author may 
vain care to challenge ourarchitectural students on 
their own ground. The subjects for such study, to 
he sure, are now being scheduled and surveyed by a 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments in this 
country, whose labours, it is estimated, will not be 
completed for more than half a century. These 
subjects, standing examples of the building-work 
of the past, lie dotted in scores across the country- 
side, each related to others by countless ties of 
allinity ; each one itself a link in a series, arranged 
not so much in the form of a chain as after the 
fashion of a piece of chain-mail, every link inter- 
locking with several immediately allied to it, and 
through these connecting-up with others beyond, 
andsoultimately withall.—Watrer Mitiarp [/.]. 


MR. BILSON ON BERNAY. 
«a Date et la Construction de U Eglise Abbatiale de 
Bernay. Par John Bilson. Nouvelles Observations 
par le Chanoine Porée. So. Caen 1912. Henri 
Delesyues, 34 rue Demolombe. 


The Abbey Church of Bernay, situated in the 
market-place of a pleasant little town between 
‘ouen and Caen, and now used as a corn store, has 
vreat importance for the history of Norman build- 
ing both in France and England. In this excerpt 
from the Bulletin Monumental Mr. Bilson gives the 
results of a very careful examination of the masonry 
of the fabric. The author is an expert on Norman 
architecture, whose judgment is highly valued in 
France by scholars like Lasteyrie and Enlart, and, 
as usual, his conclusions are convincing. 

The church was cruciform, having nave and aisles 
of seven bays, aisleless transepts, and an eastern 
limb of two bays with three parallel apses. The 
apses have been destroyed, but the foundations of 
those terminating the aisles have lately been ex- 
cavated ; they were curved to the exterior, and not, 
us in many early Norman churches, recessed in 
straight walls. Apsed chapels also projected to 
the east of the transepts. 

The main piers, which have the form of a plain 
central mass (longer from east to west than in the 
opposite direction), with attached ‘ responds ” 
consisting of a big half-round shaft attached to a 
pilaster strip, are so jointed that many observers 
have hitherto thought that the central mass must 
be older than the “ responds.” Mr. Bilson shows 
that the piers were built of this compound form at 
one time. The courses of the masonry do ‘not 
range throughout the piers; but Mr. Bilson says 
that even at the two ends of the same central 
oblong mass they are not at the same levels, and 
that the bonding of the responds is such as to prove 
that the work is homogeneous. Apparently it was 
not thought necessary to reduce all the stones 
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which were set at about the same level into a uni- 
form *‘ course,” but rather to let them meet as they 
would, sometimes lapping or notching over one 
another. 

By minute indications, which his remarkable 
knowledge of Norman buildings enables him to 
interpret, he shows that the church was built from 
east to west in the most usual way, and he points 
out certain resemblances between Bernay and 
works at Auxerre and Nevers, erected c. 1025. 
The Abbey of Bernay is recorded to have been 
begun by the Countess Judith, who died in 1017. 
There may have been some short interruption at 
her death, butthe work is practically homogeneous, 
and the main fabric was probably finished by 1050. 
It is essentially a church of the first half of the 
eleventh century. Many French writers have held 
that the tall attached strips, which frequently 
divide the bays in Norman churches, supported 
roof timbers. Mr. Bilson, who has argued against 
this view before, points out that of fifty “* strips ” 
or “* responds ”’ of similar form at Bernay, there are 
only two (the pair of high ones in the choir) which 
do not support arches, and says that it is most un- 
likely that this pair were not intended to carry 
arches as well. On the remarkable domical vault- 
ing of the south aisle of the nave he does not 
definitely pronounce, but he is inclined to think 
that these vaults are seventeenth-century work. 
He supposes further that the structure was built 
without buttresses. 

It is dangerous to be in opposition to Mr. Bilson, 
for he knows his own ground so well that he has the 
habit of being right in his conclusions. I should 
like, however, to offer a few observations on some 
of the minor points last mentioned, without com- 
mitting myself to positive statements. When I 
was at Bernay about twenty months ago, I thought 
that I saw traces of buttresses on the exterior of the 
north aisle of the choir. 

The domed vaults of the south aisle seemed to 
me to be ancient. In support of this view I would 
give the following reasons. The bays of the choir 
which were covered with groined vaults are narrow 
and long. The nave aisle is made wider, so that 
the bays are squarer, and, further, the transverse 
arches between the bays are of a different form 
from those in the choir aisle and very wide, so that 
the spaces to be vaulted must be practically square. 
The vaulting masonry is in very small courses (say 
three or four inches) and of chalk ; these seem to be 
ancient characteristics. 

So much for internal evidence; as external 
support, I rapidly note the following without being 
able to give the time for verification. Dome con- 
struction was probably well known at least as far 
north as Tours. The great church at Fontevrault 
is covered with cupolas, and a small church (St. 
George) on the north side of the river has a dome 
to its tower (see Fig. 1). In the Forest of Loches 
at Liget there is a circular chapel (c. 1160), which 
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I believe is covered with a plain dome. In Angers 

Museum I think that I have 

seen an old the 

ancient Church of St. Martin, 

showing the central tower with 

acupola. The vault under the 

tower of St. Aubin, in the same 

city, has (Mr. Bilson tells me) 

a cupola-vault with diagonal 

ribs. The over the 

crossing of the Church of Holy 

Cross at Quimperlé is, | domical with 
diagonal arches. 

In a walk alone the high banks of the Seine, west 

from Les Andelys, | 


ago an old 


section of 


Vault 


hal 
pelleve 


visited 
round tower (2 La 
fault, 
rude 


some sixteen years 
Roche). If my 
the tower was covered, 
little cupola L cannot 

Under the 
1070) is a vault 


memory is not at 
by a 
the 
tower at Bayeux (ce. 


internally, 
cuarantee 
north-west 
which rises from all four sides 
dome. or } 
another beneath ae such a vault may imply a 
knowledge of the cupola. Near Bayeux is an 
ancient church at Rucqueville, which had over the 
crossing a cupola very to the vaults at 
Bernay. Mr. Bilson has examined 
here and has come to the conclusion 
was of seventeenth-century 


age nis towel 


forming a square 


cloister vault’ two big ribs cross one 


similar 
the evidence 
that the dome 

At the 
hat other parts of this 
church resemble work at Bernay and must be of its 
early date. As it would be a very remarkable co- 
incidence if the one church in Normandy which is 
closest in style to Bernay should also, like it, have 
a seventeenth-century cupola, I am inclined to sug- 
Alto- 
gether, I think it likely that cupola vaulting was 
occasionally practised north of 


, 1 
wWworkm insnhip. 


same time, he points out t 


gest that this case should be re-examined. 


Tours early in the 
eleventh century, and that this type only gradually 
gave way to the cross vault. On cupolas in French 
Romanesque churches see Lasteyrie's new volume. 

As to tall internal strips between the bays in 
Norman churches, they may frequently have 
carried transverse arches. At Loc Tudy, in South 
Brittany, I have seen an early church with pillared 
apse, ambulatory, and three round chapels, which 
together with one bay in front of the apse were 
vaulted, while the nave and aisles had transverse 
arches with a wooden roof. The vault in front of 
the apse is a barrel ; this is also the case at Loc 
Maria Church, close to Quimper. ‘Transverse 
arches under barrel vaults rising from tall ‘ re- 
sponds ”’ are quite common in the churches of the 
Loire district ; I do think it possible that at times 
the projecting strips were adopted further north 
as stiffening without their having any other funce- 
tion above. 

Mr. Bilson’s comparison between Bernay and 
Auxerre and Nevers is interesting as supporting 
the view that the Norman builders derived some of 
their traditions from Bureundy. 


W. R. Leruasy [F.]. 
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Edited by Di 
Price 


France. 
1911. 


Architecture im 


Lond. 


Romane Sq Ue 
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Heinemann. 
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This is a collection of 226 photographic plates o! 
French buildings of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies—with two or three exceptions, churches or 
parts of churches. The views both exterior and 
interior are clear and distinct; they are clear 
enough to show the exact state of repair of each 
building, and to show only too clearly how many of 
them have been spoilt by excessive and injudicious 
restoration. Some of the photographs were 
happily taken before restoration and form valuable 
records of what no longer exists. The beauty of a 
photographic plate depends of course on othe 
things than the architectural qualities of the build- 
ings represented : some of the plates in addition to 
being valuable records of fine buildings are records 
also of very beautiful effects of light and shade. 

The subjects chosen range over twenty depart- 
ments in the north, south, east, and west of France ; 
though, as is inevitable, the greater number come 
from the north and west. The west especially, 
including the departments of the Charente, 
Charente Inférieure, Vienne, and Deux Sivres—the 
ancient county of Poitou—is particularly rich in 
churches of this period, but the Norman work of the 
north, especially in the department of Calvados, 
has its fair share of examples. 

The introduction consists of a general survey 
compressed into thirteen quarto pages, of Roman- 
esque architecture in France, Germany, and Italy ; 
and with this survey of the various developments 
of the style in different districts the writer has 
interwoven a number of opinions of his own with 
which some of his readers will agree and some will 
disagree. The composition of the introduction is 
not very clear nor very easy to follow, and the 
difficulty is increased by various ambiguities of ex- 
pression which possibly arise from a not quite 
perfect acquaintance with our language. The ex- 
pression “ flat roofed type of basilica ” for instance 
is, at first sight, rather puzzling when applied to 
early Italian churches. These churches never had 
flat roofs, but they sometimes had flat ceilings 
under their low pitched tile roofs. The expression 

‘ single-aisled church ” is surely a contradiction in 
terms. ‘“* Aisle” is the French word “ aile,” a 
wing; the corresponding French architectural 
term is * bas cété,” and it means the lateral addi- 
tion to the central nave of a church which is 
covered by a lean-to roof: the proper description 
of a church here called single-aisled is ‘* aisleless,”’ 
although both “ single-aisled ’’ and ‘* three- and 
five-aisled ” are expressions which have been used 
by English writers of repute. “ Ordonnance ”’ is 
hardly an English word and has to be translated 
‘disposition’ or “arrangement.” We must, 
however, be grateful to the writer of the introduc- 
tion for a great deal of interesting historical 
ARTHUR Dixon [F.]. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
The R.1.B.A. and Registration. 


Grand Hotel Londres, Royal Deux Tours, 
Verona : 21st April 1912. 

Srr,—In reference to the letter from the Insti- 
tute Members’ Club which appeared in the JouRNAL 
of the R.I.B.A. of the 13th inst., we should like to 
point out that the question of Registration with 
which it deals is one so profoundly affecting the 
welfare of the profession that it should not be 
allowed to die through the apathy or indifference 
of the responsible guardians of the trust and obli- 
vations imposed upon them by the general body of 
the Institute. Nobody regrets more than ourselves 
the futile efforts made by the R.I.B.A. to deal suc- 
cessfully with a great problem which is of vital in- 
terest to every practising architect. These futile 
eflorts were the result of an adoption of a foolish 
compromise which satisfied neither side, and subse- 
quent events have shown that the compact made 
five years ago was an unworkable one. In these 
circumstances, we now feel free to take an inde- 
pendent course and to definitely and finally throw 
over our allegiance to the policy of compromise 
then forced upon us, with which we have never pre- 
tended to be really in sympathy. 

We consider that the R.I.B.A. scheme, even with 
any considerable modification of its details, could 
never become law, for it is ludicrous to suppose that 
any Government would permit the Institute to be- 
come the sole examining body for granting diplo- 
mas, or allow it to have sole jurisdiction over the 
profession of which it forms so small a part. For 
instance, the University of Cambridge has inaugu- 
rated a School of Architecture and instituted ex- 
aminations on a higher and more comprehensive 
scale than those of the Institute. Is it likely that 
this ancient seat of learning, one of the two oldest 
educational centres in the kingdom, with its two 
Parliamentary representatives, would submit for 
one moment to the proposed dictatorship of the 
Institute ? 

Again, is it reasonable to assume that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which will probably follow the 
sister University in founding a course of study in 
Architecture, with its prestige, power, and influence 
behind it, will stultify a more than probable future 
educational extension by passively submitting to 
the philandering scheme of the Institute ? 

Surely, having regard to the fact that the policy 
of the R.I.B.A. is bound to bring about the active 
opposition of the distinguished Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of these Universities, whose views on 
educational questions would be likely to be ac- 
cepted by Parliament almost without question, 
there would be no chance of the Institute’s Bill 
becoming law, unless the equitable recognition 
of these and other educational bodies were freely 
accorded. 

As a melancholy example of the short-sighted 
policy of the Board of Architectural Education, 
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whose action was subsequently confirmed by the 
Council, we may quote the case of Cambridge 
University. 

Certain universities of recent formation and with- 
out Parliamentary representatives which have 
adopted the R.1.B.A. regulations in regard to archi- 
tectural study were regarded as “ recognised 
schools,” and, as such, obtained certain privileges, 
i.e. exemption from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion, etc.; whereas Cambridge, with a higher stan- 
dard of education and powerful influence in both 
Houses, was not accorded a similar exemption. 
The absurdity of this exclusion is more apparent 
when certain other facts are taken into considera- 
tion, such as the privileges accorded to Liverpool 
and Manchester, which were granted because those 
Universities taught ** Design,’’ whereas Cambridge 
does not pretend to do so. 

The reason for excluding Cambridge is not quite 
clear, inasmuch as ** Design” is only an optional 
subject in the Intermediate Examination, and the 
contusion of ideas becomes absolutely chaotic 
when it is remembered that the leading opponents 
to Registration have declared over and over again 
that ** Design ’’ cannot be taught, and therefore we 
should have thought could not become a subject for 
examination. 

However, the question of education is one of far 
too serious a nature to be allowed to be treated thus 
lightly and illogically ; consequently, as a prelimi- 
nary proceeding, we think the Institute would be 
well advised to approach the older Universities on 
the subject of Architectural Education in a far 
more friendly and conciliatory spirit than it has yet 
shown, with a view to enlisting their euidance and 
support. Further, it is folly for the Institute to 
imagine that it has the remotest chance of securing 
Parliamentary recognition for its members without 
due assurance that its proposals will not encounter 
the active opposition of the Surveyors’ and 
Engineers’ Institutions, to say nothing of the 
many Borough and County Councils, all of which 
bodies will assuredly have to be placated. 

In short, the Institute must remember that it is 
acting for the welfare of a large profession, of which 
it forms only a part, and not for the individual 
clorification of its members. 

There is much spade work to be done by the In- 
stitute before any Bill can be drafted, and if the 
R.1.B.A. would condescend to set about this pre- 
liminary work, instead of forming itself into Com- 
mittees to draft Bills which have no earthly chance 
of ever becoming the law of the land. the Council 
would be embarking on a course of profitable work. 
The continuance of its policy of spending its time, 
and irritating its more serious members. in futile 
efforts to obtain Parliamentary recognition without 
first preparing the ground, seems to us to be nothing 
more or less than trifling with a stupendous pro- 
blem which has yet to be solved.— Yours faithfully, 

A. W.S. Cross [F.]. 
GEORGE Hupsarp [F’.}. 
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The Extra General Meeting 15th April. 
Snell's Paper, 


Some 


The publication of Mr. Saxon 
“The R.I.B.A. Conditions of Contract : 
Points for Revision,” read at the Extra General 
Meeting held on the 15th (pril, t cether with the 
discussion which ensued on this and on the Papers 
by Messrs. W. Henry White and Edward Greenop* 
adjourned from the meeting of the 18th December 
last, is postponed pending the reading of a further 
Paper connected with the same subject by M1 
Wm. Woodward, when the whole will be published 
together in one number. Mr. Woodward’s Paper, 
which deals particularly with the recent 
Minter v. Waldstein, will be read at an 
General Meeting called for Monday, 31d June. 
the 15th inst. 
id Blomfield, 


(the solicitoi 


Case ot 
Extra 

The 
included 
A.R.A.), 


who was 


speakers at the meeting o 
the Chairman (Mr. Regn 
Messrs. R. L. Harrison 
largely responsible tol the draftir gy Of the Institute 
Conditions of Contract), G. R. Blanco White (bar- 
rister-at-law), W. H. Atkin-Berry | F.|, Max. Clarke 
[| F.!, Matt. Garbutt [/.], R. G. Lovell [4.], Alan E. 
Munby [A.], J. Douglass Mathews [F.], G. Ernest 
Nield [F.] H. D. Searles-Wood [F.|, Wm. Wood- 
ward [F.], Douglas Wood [A.|, W. Henry White 
[F.], Edward Greenop [4.], and H. Saxon Snell. 


The New British School at Rome. 

A White Paper headed ** The College Charter Act 
1871 ” just issued from H.M. Stationery Office sets 
out the Petition presented to His Majesty for the 
* Establishment of an Institution to be known as 
‘The British School at Rome,’ ’ together with the 
Draft of the Charter applied for. The Petitioners 
were the Duke of Connaught, the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, the Royal Ac ademy ol 
Arts, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors and the British 
School at Rome. The Draft Charter describes the 


objects of the School to be as follows : 


Che promoti (Archeology, H 
tory und Letters, \ t ture Pp t og Sculpture 
and the Allied Arts by Brit 1 sul ts 

* « The Newer Respon t f A tects.”’ JouRNAL. 


13th January 1912. 
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(4) The establishment and maintenance in Rome o! 
a Hostel for British students of Art, Archeology 
History, and Letters : 

(c) The establishment and maintenance of Studi 
and other buildings for the purposes of the Schooi and 
their use by the Students and other persons attendin 
the School : 

d) The continuance of the archeological and oth: 
researches and publications which have hitherto be: 
carried on and issued by the old British School 
Rome, and the carrying on and issuing of such oth: 
studies and researches aud publications as may fro: 
time to time be determined upon : 

The formation and maintenance in Rome of a Gen 
ral Library of Art, Archeology, History, and Letters 

f) The Awarding of Scholarships, Exhibitions, Bm 
saries, and other forms of assistance to British 
Students of Art, Archeology, History, or Letters ; 

All such things as shall be incidental to or tend 
to the promotion of any of the objects aforesaid. 

The Council will be constituted as follows :— 

(a) I'wo Members appointed by the Sovereign under 
the Royal Sign Manual. 

(6) Four by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851: 

(c) One by the Trustees of the British Museum : 

(d) Four by the Royal Academy of Arts, of whon 
one will be an Architect, two will be Painters, and on 
will be a Sculptor : 

(e) Two by the Royal Institute of British Architect 
both of whom will be Architects : 

/) Two by the Royal Society of British Sculptors, 
both of whom will be Sculptors : 

(y) Two by the Royal Scottish Academy : 

(i) Two by the Royal Hibernian Academy : 

i) One by the Prime Minister for the time being : 

j) One by the President of the Board of Education 
for the time being. 

There will be four Faculties in the first instance, 
namely (a) Archeology, History and Letters ; 
(b) Architecture; (c) Painting; (d) Sculpture. 

The names of the first Members of the Faculty of 
Architecture are given as follows :— 

Reginald Blomfield, Esq., M.A., A.R.A., F.R.LB. 

William Richard Lethaby, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 

Edwin Landseer Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A. 

Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 

F 


Ernest Newton, Esq., A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Charles Herbert Reilly, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 
John William Simpson, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


— ow 


Leonard Aloysius Scott Stokes, Esq., P.R.I.B.A. 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

The Commune of Rome have presented for the 
purposes of the School the site of the Pavilion used 
for the British Section of Fine Arts in the Inter- 
national Exhibition held at Rome last year, and 
Colonel Charlton Humphreys has presented the 
buildings on the site. 


An Architect Victim of the ‘‘ Titanic” Disaster. 

At the General Meeting last Monday Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, mentioned that among the 
passengers lost on the ** Titanic ” was the distin- 
cuished American architect, Mr. Edward A. Kent, 
of Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Kent was a frequent visitor 
to Europe, and was well known and very highly 
esteemed by the profession on this side of the 
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Atlantic. He was present at the International Con- 
ovess of Architects in London a few years ago, 
also at the Town Planning Congress in October 
1910, and at the Vienna Congress in 1908. Mr. 
Hare said he felt sure it would be the wish of the 
neeting that some expression of their regret should 
© transmitted to his relative, his only sister. 

[he Chairman (Mr. E. Guy Dawber) paid a per- 
sonal tribute of respect to the high qualities of the 
late architect, who represented, he said, the very 
best type of American gentleman. Mr. Kent was 
a very keen and enthusiastic exponent of his art, 
a great traveller, and deeply interested in English 
architecture, and especially in the work of the 
Royal Institute. He was sure they all felt the 
deepest sympathy with his sister, who was devo- 
tedly attached to him. Mr. Kent had only just 
returned from Egypt where he had been staying 
for the benefit of his health, and had purposely 
delayed his return to America in order to go by 
the “Titanic.” ; . 

A resolution of "sympathy and condolence with 
the bereaved lady was put from the Chair and 
silently assented to. 


Indian Art and the New Delhi. 

teferring to Lord Hardinge’s speech at the final 
meeting of the’ Imperial Legislative Council in 
Calcutta on 25th March when he stated that per- 
sonally he should favour an Oriental style of archi- 
tecture for the new Government buildings at Delhi, 
Mr. E. B. Havell writes in The Times of the 22nd 
inst.: “ It will be a great step forward if the style 
of the buildings is Indian in character or intention, 
even if the designs are made entirely by European 
architects without the co-operation of the Indian 
master-builder ; for the Princes and aristocracy of 
India will no longer be misled in architectural taste 
by the example of the Public Works Department 
and encouraged to neglect Indian art in the way 
they have usually done. Unfortunately some de- 
partmental experts in India seem bent on pre- 
judicing the case for Indian art by public declara- 
tions that the Indian master-builder is a figment of 
my imagination. It should be evident that if the 
Indian builder has been driven out of existence or 
become useless for departmental purposes, except 
as a common labourer, either fact would constitute 
a more fatal indictment of British administration 
in the Public Works Department than any I have 
brought forward. Under the circumstances the 
Viceroy’s statement, though only made as a pious 
opinion, is very opportune ; for the true condition 
of the Indian building craft can easily be ascertained 
if the inquiry set on foot by the Government of 
India last year at the suggestion of the India Society 
is conscientiously and thoroughly carried out.” 


Concrete with Timber Reinforcement. 


In a Paper on * Ligno-concrete,” read recently 
before the Society of Engineers, Mr. Gerald O. Case 
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described some investigations undertaken with the 
object of ascertaining whether it was possible to 
reinforce concrete with timber rods. An account 
was given of experiments made to ascertain: 
(a) the amount of water absorbed by eighteen 
kinds of timber immersed in fresh water, along the 
grain and through the end grain respectively ; 
(6) the relative absorption by the timber of fresh 
and sea water in the same period ; (c) the relative 
amount of water absorbed by timber embedded in 
6 to 1 concrete and neat cement blocks; (d) the 
effect of applying wood preservative, creosote, 
varnish, etc., to the timber before insertion in the 
concrete or cement blocks; (e) the effect on the 
adhesion between the timber and the concrete of 
soaking the rods before insertion. Examples were 
given to show that concrete effectively preserved 
timber embedded in it. <A series of tests of ligno- 
concrete and plain concrete beams carried out at 
the Brighton Municipal Technical College, and 
another series at Kast London College, were de- 
scribed. The results are briefly recorded in The 
Times Engineering Supplement of the 10th April. 
In the author’s opinion ligno-concrete cannot com- 
pete with ferro-concrete for purposes where more 
than about 1-2 per cent. of steel reinforcement was 
required, because the size of the timber would be 
too large for convenient use, but he considers there 
is a large field for it in the construction of bunga- 
lows, buildings for small holdings, floors, piles, 
posts, fencing, coast and river work, ete. It has 
already been used for making fence posts from the 
author’s designs. The cost works out at about 
2°1s. per foot cube, or about 20 per cent. cheaper 
than creosoted yellow deal and 40 per cent. 
cheaper than English oak. In Canada, as a result 
of the author’s investigations, the Pacific Coast 
Construction Company of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, has formed a special ligno-concrete depart- 
ment, and has made a large number of slabs for 
houses. They have built four houses, and at the 
present time have contracts in hand for over twenty 
others of the bungalow type, all of which are to be 
built with ligno-concrete slabs. The slabs are 
made to a standard size, 8 feet by 2 feet, by 3 inches 
or 1} inches thick. If they were made 1} inches 
thick, two of them were used to form a hollow wall. 
No slabs have shown the slightest signs of cracking, 
although they were transported by rail three weeks 
after they had been cast. 


The Prevention of Vandalism. 

The Bishop of Winchester presided at a meeting 
held at Farnham Castle last week at which a society 
was formed for the preservation of the ancient 
features of the town and for promoting its beauty in 
future developments. The Dean of Wells, who is 
on a visit to the Bishop, said that such societies 
were needed all over England. Such a society 
would be of the greatest advantage to them at 
Wells. It wasa city of wonderful beauty, not only 
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in the Cathedral and its buildings, but also in the 
city itself—the old houses, the old inns, the alms- 
houses, and various charming features—and these 
were in constant peril of a very insidious kind, 
because it was no one’s business exactly to look 
after them. The delay in the disappearance of one 
very interesting feature was partly due to the ex- 
cellence of succeeding Mayors, who were unwilling 
to have their names associated with an act of bar- 
barism. He thought it important that they should 
recognise the difficulties which beset civic authori- 
ties in many of these matters. They found them- 
selves often very helpless as individuals, but were 
most ready to accept the informal help which came 
from the quickening of public opinion. 


Municipal Officials and Architectural Work. 

The recent deputation from the Glasgow In- 
stitute of Architects to the Glasgow Corporation 
to protest against the employment of municipal 
officials to carry out architectural work was headed, 
not by Mr. John B. Wilson [| F.] as reported in the 
last number of the JouRNAL, but by Mr. Alexander 
N. Paterson, A.R.S.A. | F.|, who has succeeded Mr. 
Wilson as President, and who was the author of the 
address delivered on the occasion. The Glaszow 
Institute is to be congratulated on the satisfactory 
result of its protest. Mr. Paterson’s representations 
had the desired effect, and the Corporation have 
decided to invite plans from outside architects fou 
the proposed Municipal Buildings .Extension in- 
stead of having the work carried out by their own 
officials as originally intended. 


The R.I.B.A. Colonial Examinations. 

At the Special Colonial Examinations held in 
November last at Toronto and Johannesburg the 
following candidates passed and have become 
eligible for candidature as Associates R.I.B.A. : 

Penn 
ALLEN : Newstead dam Probationer 
1909]: G G.P.0., 
treal, Canada. 
MOIR: David James Prol 903, Student 
1909]; 192 Mance Street, ontreal, Canada. 


1902, 


Mon 


Student 


JOHANNESBUR 
PEARSE : 
Niudent L9OD|: 


S. Africa. 


1904, 
Johannesburg, 


Geoffrey Eastcot Probationer 


P.O Bo 


The Regent Street Quadrant. 

In view of the importance of securing suitable 
architectural treatment for Regent Street Quad- 
rant, The Builder has instituted a competition “ for 
designs suggesting a facade in harmony with the 
Piccadilly Hotel, but giving more consideration to 
the requirements of the retail trader.’ Drawings 
must be sent in by the 14th June, and the ad- 
judication will be made by Messrs. E. A. Rickards 
| F.]and Alan EK. Munby [4.]. The designs will be 
exhibited at the A. A. Galleries in Tufton Street. 
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A premium of twenty-five guineas will be paid to 
the author of the design placed first, and a furthe: 
twenty-five guineas will be divided between th 
authors of other designs in such proportions as th: 
assessors may decide. 


MINUTES. XII. 


Extra GENERAL Meerina (OrprNary) 15th Apriz. 


At an Extra General Meeting (Ordinary) held Mon- 
day, 15th April 1912, at 8 p.m.—-Present: Mr. Regi 
nald Blomfield, A.R.A., Vice-President, in the Chair: 
23 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council), 27 
Associates (including members of the Council), 5 
Licentiates, and 8 visitors—the Minutes of the Meet 
ing held 1st April 1912, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, in the absence 
of the Hon. Secretary, announced the decease of 
Elijah Hoole, Associate 1869, Fellow 1874, Retired 
Fellow 1911. 

Mr. Richard Goulburn Lovell, Associate, attending 
for the first time since his election, was formally ad 
mitted by the Chairman. 

A Paper entitled Tue R.I.B.A. Conpirions or Con 
rRACT : SoME Points ror Revision, having been read by 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell [¥.], was discussed together with 
the Papers on “ The Newer Responsibilities of Archi 
tects” read by Messrs. W. Henry White [F.] and 
Edward Greenop [A.] at the Meeting of the 18th 
December [JouRNAL, 13th January], and on the motion 
of Mr. R. L. Harrison, Solicitor, seconded by Mr. 
W. H. Atkin-Berry [F.], a vote of thanks to the 
authors was passed by acclamation. 

The proceedings terminated at 10.30 p.m. 
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GENERAL MeetTiInG (ORDINARY) 22nd APRIL. 


At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1911-12, held Monday, 22nd April 1912, at 
8 p.m.—Present, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, 
in the Chair; 14 Fellows (including 5 members of the 
Council), 27 Associates (including 1 member of the 
Council), 3 Licentiates, and numerous visitors—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 1st April 1912 were read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of Robert 
John Macbeth, Fellow, elected 1906; John Bevan 
Phillips, Associate, elected 1884; Henry Shackleton, 
Associate, elected 1906; Edward Ashby Smith, Zicen- 
tiate. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced that among the 
victims of the Titanic disaster was Mr. Edward A. 
Kent, the distinguished American architect so well 
known in the profession on this side of the Atlantic, 
and a resolution was passed expressive of the Insti 
tute’s regret at his loss and of sympathy and condo- 
lence with his sister in her bereavement. 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the 
Chairman—viz. Richard B. Ling and Harold E. Moss. 

A Paper by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend entitled THE 
RovaL Institute LipraRy AND SOME OF ITS CONTENTS 
having been read and illustrated by a large number of 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and a vote of 
thanks, moved by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. [F.], 
and seconded by Mr. E. F. Strange, Assistant Keeper 
Victoria and Albert Museum, was passed to Mr. 
Townsend by acclamation. 

The proceedings terminated at 10.30 p.m. 


Session 








